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PREFACE 


Even a cursory reading of the Bible will bring 
to one's attention the expansion of man's knowledge of 
God. Terah's religion will not do for Abram. The 
"God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob" and the God of Jesus, 
John, and Paul are as diverse as the Ptolemaic and Co- 
pernican systems of astronomy. 

It is the purpose of the writer not to enlarge 
upon the growth of ideas, but to point to an often 
repeated incident by which the process took place. The 
Bible evidences a constant self-interpretation by which 
leaders and the experiences of men, under divine guid- 
ance, lifted each age from the level of the former. 
Many perplexities which have arisen from differing 
statements disappear when one realizes that the Bible 
is in constant process of self-revision. Its "Thus 
saith the Lord" signifies a living revelation rather 
than a static idea. 

It will not be necessary for the purposes of 

this treatise to examine all of the implications of 
Biblical self-interpretation. The author's desire is 
to share the inspiration of the discovery of the in- 
struments God has used in advancing his revelation. 
Technical language will be discarded as far as possible. 
The approach is that of recent scholarship, using its 


results with constructive purpose. 
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THE BIBLE SELF-REVISING “ 


PART I 


PRE-MOSAIC REVISIONS 


CHAPTER I 
THE SELF-REVEALING GOD AND THE SELF-REVISING BIBLE 


God is a self-revealing God, hence the Bible is 


: a self-revising, self-interpreting book. As larger 


j 


revelation comes, so larger experience of God results. 
Or, we might say, the larger man's experience is, the 
more he realizes the revelation to mean. This we 
imply in the names given to the major divisions of 
the Bible; the Old Testament and the New Testament. 

The process of revelation in the Bible is the 
coming of some one or more leaders, through whom God 
speaks, passing judgment on what men have thought and 
done, and leading them forth to better conceptions of 
truth. Through such, God repeatedly challenges customs 


and beliefs of each age, or epoch, in behalf of some 


higher and better interpretation of morality and truth. 


Again and again we see men who have attained higher 
spiritual altitudes than their contemporaries, used of 
God to open their eyes to new angles of revelation. 
Sometimes a Jeremiah pays the price of martyr leadership, 
but other Seers catch the scroll from his hand and add 
their testimony. "One of the strangest impressions 


experienced by the reader who studies in their histor- 


ical order the Canonical and non-Canonical Books of the 


Old Testament is the consciousness of the continuous, 


_ and in most cases the progressive, reinterpretation of 


traditional beliefs and symbols." 1 
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In the collection of a connoisseur was a bit of 


iceland spar with its beautiful symmetry of angles. 


Another fragment of the same mineral brought even from 


the opposite pole of the earth would fit its angles to 


-absolute perfection, so fixed and dependable is its 


form. Some think of the Bible as of similar character. 


' Others recognize that the crystal, perfect as it is, is 


not the highest form of creative reality. The biologist 


displays the wonders of cellular being and points to the 


5 realm of living things where, by the giving of self, 


— 


growing existence becomes the great reality. To many 
it seems more fitting to portray the divine revelation 
contained in the Bible in symbols of enlarging instead 
of fixed truth. The Bible is the book of Life, since 


it tells of the One who came "that they may have life 


and have it abundantly". It presents the ever changing 


scenes of man's horizon. It brings before us the 
characters who share in the events in which the race 

is working out its highest longings. It reveals to 

us the growing God-consciousness of the patriarchs, 
peasants, and prophets as they wrestle with the problems 
of life and the soul. In it we see wee and women who 
are larger than their environment and higher than the 


accepted standards of their day, acting as spokesmen 


for God challenging men to revise their thought in 


behalf of a better understanding of him. 
Those who were instruments of revision were not 


always conscious of making a new interpretation of God. 
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Sometimes revolutionary ideas were set forth as from 


Jehovah of old with a superb conviction on the part of 


the prophet that God had always demanded that which was 


being proclaimed in his name for the first time. As 


/ one writer says, “Ideas are being domesticated and re- 


domesticated". Or again, it may be that the agent of 


interpretation is highly sensitive that he has a new 
statement concerning God and life. This was the case 
with Ezekiel when he said, "The word of the Lord came 
unto me again, saying, What mean ye, that ye use this 
proverb concerning Israel, saying, The fathers have 
eaten sour grapes and the children's teeth are set on 
edge? As I live, saith Jehovah, ye shall not have 
occasion any more to use this proverb in Israel. Be- 


hold all souls are mine; as the soul of the father so 


‘also the soul of the son is mine; the soul that sinneth, 


it shall die." Thus Ezekiel in a pioneer statement 
deliberately tries to overthrow a dogma of his day which 
teaches that men are hopelessly involved in penalties 
which were due to the sins of former generations. 

It is not to be supposed that the revision which 
is in evidence in the bible was always an orderly pro- 
gress. Reversions set back the time shadow on the 


dial. There were centuries when the priests swung the 


people back to the letter and forgot the "weightier mat- 


ters of the law." Perpetual conflict for generations 


between the nomadic ideals and the new problems inci- 


dent to agricultural and urban life swayed men between 
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Baal and Jehovah worship. The testing process of many 
years has demonstrated the "survival value" in men's 
“religious experience and thought. 

One avenue for our investigation is to consider 
the transformation of ideas according to epochs and 
‘periods of Jewish history. Great men and events, by 
recasting an ancient truth, often set off their own day 
from all that has gone before and kindle an inspiration 
which goes on for years, or even centuries. Fresh prob- 
_iems of an ever advancing civilization have repeatedly 
been met by a transformed attitude as some new voice, or 
presence, speaks for Jehovah in behalf of another cycle 
of the upward spiral of religious experience. So, from 
-age to age, God has not been without a witness for himself; 
. and man has had the privilege of living in the ever en- 
_larging revelation. 

It is also a fact that the enlargement of ideas 

' cannot in every case be adequately marked by periods. 
The fuller revelations of God were incipient in man's 
experience. Abraham once thought that God would be 
pleased with the sacrifice of the most precious first- 

q born son. In spite of the lesson of the ram caught in 
the thicket and substituted for the child, the custom 

_ of child sacrifice persisted in Israel for centuries, 

In the coming generations the idea of sacrifice passed 

_ through many changes till it emerged on Calvary in self- 
giving love. One might list many of the great ideas 


' and experiences of men concerning God and find that their 
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serminal possibilities lay in the "hopes and fears of all 


e years" from the first awed steps of men to see a "flam- 


ing bush", till they caught the outlines in the glorified 
Son of God. Here again, the advance was accomplished 
because some had dared to differ from the crowd and speak 
for God. 

The subject matter of this re-casting of ideas is 
to be found not often in the formal statements. More 
frequently we discover in social and religious customs, 
and in men's political ideas, their thought of the char- 
acter of God. The Hebrew people came to think of them- 
selves as acting for God in their battles and in wholesale 
slaughter of their enemies. Kings as chosen agents of 
Jehovah used questionable devices against other people. 
Hence we often find what the Jews thought of God set 
forth in national and royal actions. 

The scope of this discussion varies also with the 
refinement of man's religious experience. At first, in 
primitive religion, the concept of God or gods covers all 
of religion. Later leaders came to think of Godasa 
being, and of religion as their own relation to the divine 
One, and their fellow men as "sons of God". Paul com- 
pletes the cycle of religious differentiation and comes 
'back to God as the first principle, the creator of all 
things and in whom all things consist. Modern experi- 
ence with its intricate analyses is forced to the syn- 


thesis that all centers in God. 


Explorers and archaeologists are letting ina 


‘flood of light upon the days in which our Bible began. 
To a marvelous degree many of the primitive customs of 
/Hebrew worship are preserved to this day in the nomadic 
life of the Arabian peninsula. Many strange fragments 
of Biblical narrative become intelligible in view of the 


desert background of the Old Testament patriarchs. Exce- 


ay a 


vations in Babylonia, as well as Palestine, give us new 

/ understanding of great ideas. And yet, the more one sees 
of the early origins of the Hebrews, the greater his 
wonder that their thought should find fruitage in the 
Fatherhood of God as set forth in the ultimate Christian 
experience. It is no easy task to review so large a- 
process as is in evidence in the Biblical revelation, and 
yet it is a rewarding enterprise with a distinct stimulus 
to faith to see men offering themselves as instruments 
in God's hands in forwarding the human-divine undertaking 


of "feeling after God, if haply they may find Him." 


1. Charles; Religious Development Between Old Testa- 
ment and New Testament 


CHAPTER II 
PRIMITIVE SEMITIC GOD-CONSCIOUSNESS 


The attainments of the great Bible leaders are 
enhanced if at the outset we recall that the origin of 
‘Israel, @as a people, was nomadic. We get the evidence 
of this fact, not only from the region from which it is 
recorded that Abraham was called, and from the localities 
in which the most of his life was spent as a wanderer 
and in Canaan; but all through the Old Testament there 
are to be found vestigial remains of customs which had 
their origin in the land and life of the tent. Now, as 
of four thousand years ago, the homeless Bedawin drift 
from pasture to pasture, or from one spring or well to 
another as seasonal changes dictate, Throughout the 
centuries the Semites have ever cast longing eyes toward 
the land which "floweth with milk and honey" and have 
continued to filter over its boundaries by femilies and 
clans. 

The clan consciousness of the Semitic nomad was 
based on his sense of, or conviction of kinship with the 
deity. Eventually it came about that the amalgamation 
of clans resulted in the Yahweh religion of Moses. It 
is not the province of this paper, nor is it possible to 
any great extent to follow the process of commingling of 
iid tribes of the early Bible times. The Bible it- 
self indicates that there were a number of families, or 


: : ee 1 
better, clans, which emalgamated under the Yahweh religion. 


‘ Another distinctive feature of nomad life is the 
ew of blood revenge. The renowned traveler, Doughty, 
‘tells of the blood solidarity which he was permitted to 
share with the Bedawin by "blood covenant", and how 
“when menaced by various fanatics in his journeys, his 
only salvation was this "kinship" with his fellow-trav- 
elers. This all centers in the. primitive dogma of kin- 
ship with the tribal deity. God was called the "Avenger" 
(of blood), Heb. Go'el. A reminiscence of this concep- 
tion is found in Jehovah's declaration concerning the 
murder of Abel, "The voice of thy brother's blood crieth 
to me from the ground", God visits a tribal penalty on 
Eine murderer; "a fugitive and a wanderer shalt thou be in 
the earth", which Cain knows to be a death penalty; "it 
will come to pass that whosoever findeth me will slay me." 
Then Yahweh put his sign on Cain so that no one would 
dare kill him for fear that Yahweh would avenge him in 
turn. (Gen. iv. 14-19) Lamech also sings his nomad song 
to his wives, "I have slain a man for wounding me...if Cain 
shall be avenged seven-fold, truly Lamech seventy and seven- 
fold". (Gen. iv. 23-24) Later the "wise woman" of Tekoa 
prevails on David, by means of a parable, to annul the 
decree of blood revenge against Absalom for slaying his 
brother Amnon. (2 Sam. xiv. 11 ff.) Solomon later 
| takes vengeance on Joab for "shedding innocent blood". 


(1 Kings 13-31-42} "So shall their blood return 


upon his seed forever; but unto David and his seed... 
“shall be peace forever from Jehovah. God had said 
"(according to the thought of the nomad), "Whoso shed- 
“deth man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed; for 
Din the image of God made he man." (Gen. ix. 6) Thus, 
'down through the centuries, the mark of Cain signified, 
not, first of all that Cain was e murderer, but that 
if anyone should slay him while he was exiled from the 
land of his God, Jehovah would become his "avenger". 
(Go'el). Job says, "I know that my "go'el" liveth; 
that is, will take my part." David handed over to the 
Gibeonites seven of Saul's descendants to be put to death 
for misdeeds of their grandfather. (2 Sam. xxi. 9) "And 
they hanged them in the mountain before Jehovah." 2 
Many crude nomadic ideas were carried over into the 
more settled life of Israel, with changing meaning.® At 
first it is evident that the Ark of the Covenant was a 
sort of fetish, with the idea that the divine spirit re- 
sided in it, and that by it the people would be guided in 
their actions. A hint of this is given in the report 
of Hezekiah's treatment of an ancient relic which he 
saw had come to teach magic instead of the truth of God's 
healing power. "And he brake in pieces the brazen ser- 
pent that Moses had made; for unto those days the child- 


ren of Israel did burn incense unto it. And he called it 


10 
"brass", because he would not have them longer to think 

of it as a spirit or god. (2 Kings xviii. 4b.) Closely 
"akin to this was the primitive animism, i.e. the vague belief 
that certain natural objects were animated by spirits similar 
Sto human beings. Trees are venerated even today by the no- 


"mad who, coming from the desert silences to the protecting 


‘shade of the palms,hears the rustling of the leaves when 


)the passing breeze, scarcely perceptible, gives the branches 
a voice. Moses! familiarity with such thoughts helped 
him to discover God by means of the burning bush. 
| Excavations in Palestine today reveal the common prac- 
'tice of erecting pillars and aitars at places of worship. 
Old Testament records of reactions against them show that 
they had commonly been objects of worship rather than 
aids to worship. 
Another custom which came into Hebrew life from early 
Semitic practice was ancestor worship.” For our study this 
has significance in that through ancestors the individual 
| linked his own life to that of the deity. "The bond that 
held each separate tribe together had been religion con- 
ceived of as resting primarily upon a common esteem for 
the same ancestor." ,6 
One of the most evident elements of primitive Semitic- 
God-consciousness is that he was a being who was most 
pleased by human sacrifice. When the greatest crises 
arose, men like Abraham went to the mountain to sacrifice 


the only son; and Jephthah, the outcast, in an emergency 


as national leader made and fulfilled a vow to sacrifice 


11 


his most beloved daughter if she should chance to 
welcome him home victorious. (Judges xi. 40) ‘he 
fact that human sacrifice was forbidden in the Mosaic 
‘code shows that it was a pretty thoroughly entrenched 
‘custon. / 

These, then, were some of the crude ideas that the 
Mike Geeucht with them into the Promised land: that 
‘objects were the abode of and animated by spirits (gods); 
‘that pillars and stones as representatives of the divine 
Being or beings should be worshipped; that ancestors 
should be worshipped as linking the individual to the 
god; and that human sacrifice, especially of children, 
was pleasing to God. Against such assumptions as these 
the men of vision and ideals who came to lead Israel 
were to make their impact if they would lift the race 


toward the higher religious concepts. 


1. Flight: Journal of Biblical Literature,1925, Vol. 42 

2. The shedder of innocent blood was an outlaw and even 
"Thou shalt not kill" was not supposed to annul the 
obligation of the avenger. cf. Appendix I. Blood Revenge. 

3. Cf. Appendix II. Human Sacrifice. 

4. Appendix III. | 

5. Flight: Journal of Biblicel Literature 

6. Appendix IV. 


”, Appendix II. Human Sacrifice. 
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CHAPTER III 


FIRST EXPERIENCES IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Hebraism began as a protest against primitive 
mistaken God-consciousness,. Abram was called out from 
the land (and gods) of his fathers to be shown a better 
land (and God). The desert people were taken into a 
new environment, bringing crude ethnic concepts under 
scrutiny of larger experiences. The patriarchs are the 
transitional men from the wandering, to the life of 
primitive agriculture and religion. So Abraham, with 
his immediate descendants, become semi-nomads, adding to 
their herds of mobile camels the less portable and less 
- thirst-resistant sheep and cattle. God is using envi- 
ronment (in olden times and today) to forward his revela- 
tion of himself. "Step by step with the progress of 
humanity in power over nature, social organization, and 
moral character the gods advance, and there is no change 
on earth, which is not, sooner or later reflected in the 
heavens." 1 

With the nomad there was a persistent sub-conscious- 
ness of necessity. His life in the desert called for 
seasonal change of locality. His personal belongings 
must be kept at the minimum for transport. Even his 
camels could not be im reased over-much, or his few 
defenders could not protect him from booty-seeking ma- 
rauders who might dispute his way to the next oasis or 
-pasturage. The ratio between his possessions and the 


size of his family or clan was closely fixed by necessity. 


The man's property had much to do with his customs. 


13 
5 Abram found his way into the Promised Land and 

in so doing changed his economic status. "And Abram was 
very rich in cattle and silver, and in gold...and Lot 

also, who went with Abram had flocks, end herds and tents." 
(Genesis xiii.-2-5) Somewhere along the highway of man's 
experience as he has acquired possessions, comes the con- 
“sciousness that he must worship God with his goods. An 
‘ancient portrayal of this inner conviction is found in 

"the fifteenth chapter of Genesis. Its details stand out 
like thought-ghosts of the immature religious emotions of 
Pidient days. How sincerely Abram seeks communion with 
Yahweh, dividing the sacrifices in half for the divine guest 
and guarding them from the birds of prey. Eventually 
animal sacrifice supplanted human sacrifice. Thus took 
place an outstanding revision of the form of worship re- 
quired by Yahweh, to be sure, only a dim hint of the ethical 
concept of sacrifice, but destined to absorb the attention 
of men in seeking the presence of God. 

Man cannot go wholly outside himself even in religious 
experience. Human limitations: always condition man's con- 
ception of God. Abraham's was a clan life, and Jehovah 
was his clan's God. Likewise, other clans were welcome 
to have their own gods, As for Abraham, it was the thought 


that Jehovah was the better god for him, so he worshipped 


“the one God and feared the many demons, for his were days 


of polytheism and peiydenoniem.~ Yahweh to him was, as we 


i al 


14 


rather from the varied incidents of the story, an 
idealized Sheik of the desert mountains. To Israel's 
leaders of later time, as well as to ourselves, the 


sheik God was not the ideal. 


Summary 
Since the details are not sufficiently clear for 
@ complete picture of the God of Abraham's experience, 
it must suffice to indicate but a few of the concepts 
which are to undergo transformation as other leaders 
come. The early Israelites believed in Jehovah as the 
superior Being; but acknowledged the reality of others. 
In the tabus* which were evident in relation to God and 
venerated objects such as the Ark we find the beginnings 
of "holiness" which was eventually to become an attribute 
of God in the ethical sense of purity. There are also 
the indications of change from the practice of human 


sacrifice. 


1. Matthews: Studies in Christian Philosophy, p. 43 


2. Matthews: Studies in Christian Philosophy, p. 45 
3. Appendix III 


PART II 


VERDICTS OF EARLY CIVILIZATION 
(From Exodus to Elisha) 


CHAPTER I 
THE FORCE OF CIRCUMSTANCES 


The Bible story implies that not much change in 
religious ideas could take place without a settled 
life. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were all tent dwellers. 
As such, the most that could be expected of them was a 
religious experience within the dimensions of tribal life. 
Under Joshua's leadership began the conquest of a perma- 
nent home-land and the collecting of homes into villages. 
This new situation called forth new responsibilities and 
opened up new possibilities for life and thought. An 
episode of the settlement in Canaan, as narrated by a 
writer long after, brings the changed situation dramati- 
cally before the reader. Joshua called the tribes to- 
gether and mentioned three options which lay open to their 
choice. They might revert to the ancestral religion and 
gods beyond the River, i.e. the Euphrates (the gods of 
primitive nomad days), or they could choose the gods of 
the Amorites, in whose land they were dwelling; but, said 
Joshua, "As for me and my house we will serve Jehovah." 
When they vowed to be loyal to Jehovah also, Joshua plead 
with them, "Now therefore put away the foreign gods which 
are among you, and incline your heart unto Jehovah, the 
god of Israel. And the people said unto Joshua, Jehovah 
our God will we serve and unto his voice will we hearken." 
(Josh. xxiv. 2,14) Thus Joshua represents a definite 


attempt at wide revision of the ancestral faith in favor 
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of Jehovah. Even leaders did not realize all that was 


16 


involved, but were consciously on a higher ethical level, 


and were candidates for further uplift. 


The Exodus vs. the Eisodus 

The significance of this event can scarcely be over- 
estimated. It will help our understanding of the progress 
of revelation to and through the Hebrews, if we bear in mind 
that their entrance into Canaan was not limited to one occa- 
sion when the largest number of them went out of Egypt to 
win a home in Palestine. In addition to this Exodus there 
was a constant ingoing for centuries as the desert.people 
filtered across the Jordan by families, and even as tribes. 
In part this will explein the constant reverse pull which 
was felt toward the ancestral cult, in addition to the al- 
lurements of Canaanitish cults of the new homeland. It 
may, in part, also account for the holdover of many of the 
discredited ideas and practices in religion, such as child 
sacrifice and the frequent reversions to idolatry, which 
did not cease with the pledge of loyalty to Jehovah under 
Joshua's leadership. Had it not been, however, that a 
good number did come in together to possess the land, it 
would have been impossible for them to maintain their re- 
ligious convictions and to go on to accept the Jehovah 
consciousness. A process of filtration on their part 
would have been one of absorption. They must enter as 
a body sufficiently large to excite antagonism and suffi- 


ciently strong to maintain themselves in their enterprise. 
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or less united attempt at civilized life. The difficul- 


ot 


During this time the Hebrews were making their more 


ties, as well as the successes, tended to confirm faith in 
Jehovah. For the most part the years of the Judges were 
lacking in united leadership and were inconspicuous in 
attainment. There are remaining to us a few historic 
names, but no very significant movements. The Hebrews 
were a people with a common desert ancestry, and originally, 
similar crude religious views, but they were not yet inte- 

| grated for settled conditions of civilization.* They 
must endure common perils to unite them, and generate com- 
mon economic interests before they could effect a definite 


social and religious result. 


1. (Note) The Exodus vs. the Bisodus 

We are accustomed to think of the Exodus as one 
of the boundaries of a great epoch in the history of 
the Children of Israel. Driver says, "The ancestors-- 
or some of the ancestors--of the later Israelites were for 
long settled in Egypt, and, in the end, subjected to hard 
bondage; that Moses was a leader who, after much opposi- 
tion on the part of the Pharaoh, rescued them from their 
thralldom at a time when Egypt was paralyzed by an un- 
precedented succession of national calamities and led 
them through a part of the Red Sea usuelly covered with 
water, beyond the reach of their recent oppressors, 


that he brought them afterwards to a mountain where 
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18 
Israel received through him a revelation which was a new 
departure in national religion, and became the founda- 
tion both of the later religion of Isreel and of Christi- 
anity; that he originated, or, more probably adapted, cus- 
toms and institutions from which the later civil and re- 
ligious organization of the nation was developed....these 
and other facts such as these, cannot be called in ques- 
tion by reasonable criticism." (S. R. Driver, "Exodus" 


Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. p. xlix.) 


2. (Note) The Distinction Between Hebrews and 
Israelites. 

We are accustomed to think of the names Hebrew and 
Israelite as synonymous, and so confuse our thinking. 
Apparently the invaders came into Canaan under the name 
of Israel, not, however, winning such a sweeping con- 
quest as a rapid reading of the book of Joshua would 
give the impression. Judges and 2 Samuel indicate 
that the process of settlement was one of years. In 
time the fewer and hardier incomers overcame the Ca- 
naanites, and the two elements amalgamated to form what 
we have come to know for the most part as the Israel of 
history. Inevitably, the larger body had a most power- 
ful influence over the smaller, hence the many inconsis- 
tencies which persisted in religious and social conditions 
through whit generations of Israel's record. There was 
one strain of influence which seems to have come into 


Canaan with the nomadic Israelites which was to prove 
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mightier than a majority voice, and that was the 
ethical consciousness which was at work constantly 
refining the social and religious consciousness, 

and eventually to speak in the great messages of the 
major prophets. 

In order to differentiate between the Israel of 
the later development and that which was of nomadic 
origin it is well to use the term Hebrews for the 
latter. These again, may have been of composite 
stock of earlier generations, but had the desert ex- 
perience which tended to give a common type of char- 
acter. As to the origin of the name Hebrew, there is 
no certainty and one guess may be as good as another. 
There are various surmises as to the significance of 
Egyptian and Babylonian inscriptions, particularly the 
Tel el Amarna, of which the following may be as valid 
a summary as may be made: “Ibiri" is a gentilic noun 
formed by adding a suffix i to the word "eber". The 
latter is a common preposition meaning "beyond" or 
Yacross", i.e. the Jordan...An early Israelite tradi- 


tion (Josh. xxiv. 2) interpreted the word "Hebrew" as 


meaning the people whose ancestors had dwelt in the land 


beyond the River Eupnrates. (A.V. “on the other side 


of the flood"), (Jewish Encyclopedia "Hebrew" by 
John P. Peters.) 
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CHAPTER II 
CONCEPTS OF THE DAYS OF THE JUDGES 


In the uplifts of this period there were but few 
individuals who were sufficiently outstanding to merit 
much attention. There was not yet a king and "each man 
did that which was right in his own eyes." An outline 
of the religious concepts of the days of the Judges will 
suffice. 


Not long after the Exodus the Hebrews in Canaan as 


a people faced extermination through years of oppression 


under Jabin of Canaan. (Judges iv. 2) Hardship and in- 
justice nerved them for their first united action since 
their entrance to the new homeland. Deborah felt divine- 


ly moved to rally the people for self defense, and a cele- 


brated victory took place. From the paean of triumph, 


which is one of the oldest of Biblical writings, we gather 
the thought of Jehovah to have the following as its most 
prominent features: He was still a localized being, but 
the same who had become known to them at Sinai; He came 

to them from Mount Seir and was the God of Nature. "The 
earth trembled, the heavens also dropped, Yea, the clouds 
dropped water. The mountains quaked in the presence of 


Jehovah, even yon Sinai at the presence of Jehovah, the 


God of Israel." (Judges v. 4-5) 


Gideon had the same consciousness of fighting for 
Jehovah. Of the spoils of victory he made an image 


which at the time was apparently approved as in keeping 


with the idea of Jehovah-worship, for at a still later 
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time Micah, a judge, made a molten and graven image and 


a “house of gods", an ephod and a teraphim, and created 
a priesthood. In his delight "Then said Micah, Now I 
surely know that Jehovah will do me good, seeing that I 
have a Levite to my priest." 1 
Samson had little, if any, moral significance, 
certainly in so far as uplift is concerned. 


Samuel is the great and worthy name of the period 


because of his nobility of character. With him the ep- 


och of the Judges comes to a close and the days of the 


kings is ushered in. Under him brighter hopes for the 
future dawned and a foundation for a kingdom was laid. 
Summary 

The period of the Judges offers no prominent 
criticism of the common understanding of God. And yet, 
in an inconspicuous way, there was being builded a con- 
sciousness by which it would later be possible to con- 
struct a more adequate idea. God was the ruler, and the 
prophets spoke for him. The Ark was equivalent to the 
presence of Jehovah, and yet it was a time in which the 
words of Amos were appropriate: "A famine in the land, 
not a famine of bread, nor a thirst for water, but of 


hearing the words of Jehovah." (Amos viii. 11) 


1. (Note) Most authorities agree that this is one of 
the oldest stories in the Bible and nearly con- 
temporaneous with the events described. It is of 


great significance in the picture of the thoughts 


of the day. 
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CHAPTER III 
KINGS IN PROSPECT AND RETROSPECT vs. GOD 


In early social organization religion and politics 
were one. The primitive tribal bond was its deity. 
Leaders, judges, or priests, as the earliest representa- 
tives of the authority of custom or government were looked 
upon as the agents of the gods. The Judges of Israel 
were, according to the popular understanding, deputies for 
exercising Jehovah's authority in government. 

New conditions forced fresh reactions. In the ex- 
panding affairs of a growing social order the Israelites 
became conscious of the necessity of a more elaborate 
government. If the gods of Egypt and of Babylon had 
their mighty kings to champion their honor and defend 
their people and make of them great nations, was it not 
logical that Israel should do the same? Changed situa- 
tions called for a re-survey of their ideas of the form of 
government. Should it be of the type of the greater na- 
tions of the day? 

There is a strange narrative comes to us of the lat- 
ter days of Samuel's judgeship. Apparently when the author 
of the Book of 1 Samuel set to his task he had at hand two 
accounts of the choice of Israel's first king: one each in 
the eighth and ninth chapters. In arranging his material 
the author in some way got the order of the narratives re- 
versed, for the story of chapter nine is evidently of the 
earlier period in style and point of view. In it Saul 


is chosen king without protest by Samuel at the command 
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of Jehovah, In this manner, although concession was 
-made to the State the source of authority was still with 
Jehovah, On the other hand, the account in chapter 
eight is of the style of two hundred or so years later 
and reflects what may have been an experience, as well 

as an observation as to what might be expected from kings. 
There seems to be a question in the mind of the author as 
to whether God did instigate the choice of a king, Ra- 
ther was it not the demand of the officials and leading 
men of Israel, and Samuel was offended at this affront to 
Jehovah. 


The question had begun to formulate as to the func- 
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tions of Jehovah in the more complex affairs of government: 


not that anyone of that day sensed the issue as a whole, 
It was a problem with which peoples were to grapple for 
two millenniums at least. In reality Israel was facing 
the test of imperialistic ambitions at the expense of a 
moral God. Kings stood for a programme of expansion and 
often were ready to baalize Jehovah and degrade Israel's 
religion if they might aggrandize the State by interna- 
tional alliances and conquest. 

The great spiritual leaders, of whom the prophets 
were the chief, often found it necessary to withstand the 
authorities in behalf of the ideal they had glimpsed afar. 
Although they did not understand the full import of the 
principles they championed they upheld the things which 


were to bring Israel to her true destiny.? 


1. Cf. Appendix V, Wallis’ Mishpat Theory 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE TRANSITION TO THE PROPHETS 


The time of the Judges overlaps a little the begin- 
nings of real prophecy under Israel's early kings. The 
kingdom inaugurated under Saul came to large fulfillment 
under David, reaching its zenith as a political institu- 
tion under Jeroboam II. Ahab had come to the throne 
and the difficulties of political ambition and compro- 
mise had led to the ascendancy of the Baal idea within 
the recognized worship of Jehovah when Hlijah, a rep- 
resentative of the simpler life appeared. He was not 
as far advanced in monotheism as is commonly supposed and 
was not able to accomplish as permanent results as have 


been popularly attributed to him. The significant fact 


in the story of his life, (some of which presupposes the 


development of a later period) is that Elijah began the 
prophetic protest against an immoral idea of God which 
had been bred in Philistia and would propagate in Israel a 
corrupt civilization. He was the first representative 

of the Bedawin type of champions of Jehovah as a moral 
ruler: a type which wes to reappear till John the Baptist. 
Fleet of foot as a true son of the desert, like the no- 


mad he could sleep in the open, or live in a cave and 


endure long fasts while waiting to reappear at court 


with a message which might cost him his life. He voiced 
for Israel's further consideration the idea of Jehovah- 


worship being exclusive of Baal Melkart. 
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It is not necessary to dwell at length on Elisha 
“although he gains more notice from the Biblical writer 
| than did his forbear. He attempts nothing new in the 
ethical enterprise, being quite content to follow, as his 
words at the departure of Elijah would indicate: "My 
father! my father! the chariots of Israel and the horse- 
men thereof." It is easy by later Biblical standards to 
find flaws in the character of the leaders of this time; 
but we are concerned here with the points at which they 
helped men to gain a new appreciation of what God was like 
in character. 
Summary 

It is impossible to inventory the results of the 

period from the Exodus to Elisha. Little had been added 


to the ethical concept of the divine Being. The men 


and women of those days cen hardly be considered to be 


pioneers of thought. They barely set their stakes in 

the ethical field. They were more like the early traders 
and trappers who wander over new territory without mapping 
it, though they are representatives of a better civiliza- 
tion which is to follow with its higher aims and levels 

of life. They bring us to a new era for the world's 
religious thinking where we come "with Amos and Hosea at 
the turn of the road that leads to morally higher and 


rationally more tenable views." + 


1. Badé: The Old Testament in the Light of Today 
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PART III 


RELIGION TESTED BY ETHICS 
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26 
CHAPTER I 


PROPHETIC CHALLENGERS OF THOUGHT 


With the coming of the period of the prophets 


the time of outstanding revisions begins. Retracing 


our steps to the days of David we find Nathan attacking 
the fallacy that "the king can do no wrong." Because 
the "thing that David did displeased Jehovah" the prophet 
came to reprove and convict him. "Compared with the 


former ideas of God the prophets express a lofty ethic".? 


Leaders of thought began deliberately to oppose accepted 


views or trends of ideas which were contrary to the char- 
acter of God. 

For the most part, the prophets were contending, 
not merely to prevent a degradation of the national re- 


ligion but to lift it to new applications. The impres- 


sion has been that the conflict of Israel was a clear- 


cut issue between Jehovah and Baal--that is, that the 
Jehovah religion had already attained its more complete 
and perfect expression as over against the wholly degraded 
polytheism of the Baal cult. The degradation of baal- 
ism of this time is unquestionable, but on the other hand 
Israel's conception of God had not yet attained its moral 
grandeur. The accepted standards of the time approved the 
conspiracy by which Jacob, abetted by his mother, deceived 
Isaac and defrauded Esau: in fact considering that the di- 
vine approval and blessing were conferred on Jacob the 
dishonest trickster, many such ethical deficiencies were 


due to be expunged from the accepted thought of God. 
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| The mission of the prophets was to release the 
higher morality to the larger thought life of Israel 
and the world. Originally the religion of Israel was 
better equipped for this task than others in that Jeho- 
vah was never thought of as in any way associated with 
female divinity. In spite of the entanglement of Isra- 
el with unholy, immoral cults such as the Tyrian Baal of 
Jezebel, Jehovah worship had always been pure. The 
prophets were ~rieved that people were satisfied with 
-low religious ideals. A late Old Testament passage voices 
the protest, "Thou thoughtest that I was altogether such 
an one as thyself. But I will reprove thee and set them 
in order before thine eyes." (Ps. 1. 52) Thus did the 
prophets, centuries before the Psalmist wrote, point with 
' accusing finger at the traditional views and challenge to 
Bnew estimates and say, "Thus saith the Lord." 

The great achievement of the prophets is that they 
transferred the emphasis of thought from the ceremonial 
to the ethical realm. With their coming the issue was 
seen to be, not as to whether an immoral baal could be 
God, but whether a Jehovah devoid of, or capricious in, 
moral sensibilities could be God. The people had not 
See mbed to think it through, but the prophets perceived 

that the verdict must be in the negative and that the 
worship of Jehovah must be essentially different from 


be@l1 worship. Although there were many inconsistencies 
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nm their picture, the prophets did insist that Je- 
“hoveh was an ethically righteous God, 


1. (Note) Our understanding of the Bible has been 
hindered by the supposition that Israel ceme into Ca- 
naan with a fully revealed religion and that the pro- 
phets were dealing only with apostacy. There is 
abundant evidence that God was constantly revealing 
himself to Israel, especially through the prophets. 
While truth may in itself be thought of as absolute, 
by reason of man's limitations and his possibility 

of growth in character, God's revelation to him is 

@ process. Hence it is that the original angles from 
which each oncoming prophet of God views him are sub- 
ject to readjustment as the revelation widens. Often 
a new Seer will make the old truth seem to be a 

new discovery. More often there is an inconspicuous 
revision of time taking place which eventually breaks 


forth in the vision of some prophet. 


* 


ae 
CHAPTER II 


THE GREAT PROPHETIC REVISERS 


No other book displays such a galaxy of fearless 


Fad 


critics of popular thinking as does the Bible. They 

inaugurated one of the greatest periods of human his- 

tory by one of its politically most insignificant 
people; seldom great enough to be more than a very 

insignificant buffer between the greater nations of 

antiquity. With some two hundred years of travail in 

religious experience the leaders of this little people 
brought forth incomparable pronouncements setting forth 

the only true God, and laying the foundation on which 

Christ, the great Reviser, could build. 

The criticism of "hyphenated" religion which began 
'. with Blijah at Mount Carmel as between two kinds of 
'_ Jehovahs, was taken up by Amos and his contemporary 
workers and successors, as between the common level of 
thought about God and the high prophetic ideal which 
must find expression in the lives of individual Israelites. 
It is notable that these prophets thought themselves to be 
speaking for "Jehovah of Old" as the valid God for the 
new environment. 
AMOS THE PROPHET OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 
In emerging from the simple life of the desert 

and early pastoral conditions of Canaan, into a life 
increasingly influenced by centers of population, Is- 


rael inevitably drifted toward centralized government. 


} 


_ This meant contact, eventually competition and con- 


flict with the greater units of the world political 


system of that day. Inasmuch as Israel, already the 
possessor of the most advanced ethical ideas of God 
then held, had not yet attained full monotheism with its 
denial of the validity of other gods, a snap judgment, 
accepted by most people,would say that Jehovah must sur- 
pass other gods in evidences of success, Ceremonial, 
in their estimate, court grandeur and national luxury, 
were the things pleasing to God. Moral values, as com- 
pared with success, were of little weight from the "prac- 
tical" point of view. Who could deny the pragmatic ar- 
gument of the rich acquiring monopolies of land, re- 
Cclining on ivory couches, feasting on spring lambs and 
having orgies of drinking and music? The moral sense 
of Isreel was not competent, with the unrelated, simple 
idea of God to meet the crisis of the larger responsibili- 
ties of national and international life. The eclipse of 
divine truth was threatening to become a moral night. 
From the hills of Tekoa Amos flashed a searchlight 
beam into the darkmess of this critical hour. First 
he threw it to the northeast upon Damascus which was 
perpetually threatening Israel and was always feared 
and hated, and showed up her sins and pronounced her 
doom. Then he swung across the full arc of the heavens 
to the southwest and displayed the sins of Gaza; and 


from there turned the rays eround the circle to Edom 
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-at the south, despised for enslaving Israelite cap- 


tives; then to the east to the ancient enemy, Ammon, 
and again to the southeast to Moab despised of centu- 
ries, and exposed in turn the wrong-doing of eech. 
Having thus vindicated Jehoveh's judgments against 
wrong doing the prophet then opened the flood-light of 
criticism on Judah and then Israel. 

It was a sacrilegious thought to orthodox Isreel- 


ites that one should say that God would turn against his 


"chosen", but it was just that which was needed to 


awaken people to his real character. They were think- 
ing, “Israel is selected for divine favor; this is our 
permanent hope and assurance that all is well." Here 
was an unwelcome voice with a new version of the state- 


ment, "Chosen" !? "Hence, judged because you have vi- 


olated the character of God in your selfishness, bribery, 


debauched living and injustice to your fellowmen. God 


* is not that kind of a God, but is righteous." "Seek good 


and not evil that ye may live." (Amos v. 14) "Thus saith 
Jehovah; for three transgressions of Israel, yea, for 
four, I will not turn away the punishment thereof; be- 
cause they have sold the righteous for silver, and the 


needy for a pair of shoes." (Amos ii. 4,6) "I know - 


how manifold are your transgressions, and how mighty 


are your sins; ye that afflict the just, that take a 


bribe, and that turn aside the needy from their right." 


(Amos v. 12) 
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In the words of this man is recorded the first 


‘written protest in the Old Testament in favor of the 
) inseparability of religion and morality as displayed in 
the character of God and essential in the lives of his 
people. Something still larger is also involved in 
thus dealing with moral principles, Ethics must be uni- 
versal, hence all good is launched on a career of eman- 
Cipation from national limitations. Righteousness begins 
to have its moral and world-wide meanings in the mind of 
© this prophet who judges, not only Israel, but all nations 
| by the qualities he finds in Jehovah. 
This then, is the revision which Amos inaugurates: 
the essential affinity of religion and morality: not 


to grow until the righteous God is supreme. 


HOSEA THE PROPHET OF LOVE 
Amos as the inaugurator of the new era claimed 
much attention. With him the ethical is quite the dom- 
inant emphasis ; but in making his contribution to the 
world he left a problem to which another prophet must 
address himself in behalf of a better rounded interpreta- 
tion of God. Hosea, who probably was in part a contem- 
porary of Amos, had first of all a religious interest. 
His mission was to demonstrate that God is as loving as 
‘he is righteous. The love of God was no better known 
than was his absolute morality previous to Amos' minis- 
etry. Now that Jehovah was lifted to an incomparable 


ethical level what was to become of love? When weight 


ads 
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was added to the element of Law the perfection of divine 


character could be gained only by restoring the balance 


with a larger appreciation of Love. 

It is not to be supposed that Hosea reasoned that 
the equilibrium of the divine character was not being 
maintained, He may not have known the content of the 
message of Amos, but his appearance and message were 
most timely. There were still glaring crudities in 


the prophetic conception of God's character, Days of 


_violence and bloodshed clouded the perceptions then as 


now (Hos. xiii. 7-8; x. 14), but the light was beginning 
to break through. Hosea looked back to the days of 
Elisha and felt that a horrible deed had been done in 
the name of Jehovah when Jehu slew all of the sons of 


Ahab, and that he himself must vow vengeance on the house 


of Jehu for the wrong done. (2 Kings x. 30) 


When torn Matnnees Law a new measure of justice is 
meted. There is need that Amos should be balanced by 
Hosea. Let the Tekoaite denounce as strongly as he 
may eny infringement of ethical righteousness, but for 
the sake of a true estimate of life and God let a "son 
of Beeri" come with his constructive life drama of Love 


which is greater than Law and say, "This too is God." 


Hard as it is to reconcile, with our more advanced moral 


standards, the literary device by which Hosea would 
convey his lesson to Israel and mankind, we discern 


that he did get this new concept of God into the con- 
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sciousness of the world. "therefore, Hosea took a long 


7 stride forward when he declared that the love of God 


should be the mainspring of human conduct. He drew the 


' larger circle which included Amos." 4 


ISAIAH THE PROPHET OF HOLINESS 
-We come now to the name of one who has for centu- 
ries stood out as a major prophet. This reputation may 
have been due in large part to attributing the entire 


book of Isaiah to the one after whom it was named. Our 


concern for the moment is with the first thirty-nine 


chapters, which is quite generally conceded by scholars 
to be a literary unit. This man had to do with one of 
the major crises of Israel's history; the same which 


Amos and Hosea had tried to forestall by bringing the 


people into accord with Jehovah's will and character. 


The northern Kingdom had disappeared and neighboring 
nations had confederated against the remainder of Israel 
in Judah. In the distance also was the ominous power 
of Tiglath-pileser. 

Much of the reputation of Isaiah was gained through 
the brilliant splendor of his imagery and his steadying 
influence in the time of distracting counsels by the 
leaders of his people. His real contribution was not 
essentially one of originality. Indeed, as progress 
is made in ethical perception it is ever more difficult 
to be original, for ethical principles are fundamental 


in human experience. "New" discoveries are of degree 


ban 
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‘rather than matter. Thus, it is not denying the influ- 
ence or greatness of Isaiah to say that he had no great 
newness of content in his message. 
4 | The heavenly pageant by which this prophet was to 
introduce to the people his idea of God gives the clue 
to the particular emphasis by which he sought to lift 
them to the higher level. The celestial beings surrounded 
the Lord on his throne "and one cried one to another, 
and said, Holy, holy, holy, is Jehovah of hosts...Then 
said I, Woe is me for I am undone, for I am a man of 
unclean lips and dwell in the midst of a people of un- 
clean lips: for mine eyes have seen the King, Jehovah of 
Hosts." The prophet was not concerned first of all to 
tell the people that God was so transcendent as to be 
-unapproachable. It was a time when they needed to know 
of a God who was near at hand to save. This was the 
burden of Isaiah: to set forth the character which must 
be attained if one would have deliverance at his hands. 
Ideas like seeds may grow to amazing fruitage. 
For Isaiah, pictured by himself as abashed before the 
throne of the Most High, the separateness of God from 
xi was not because of untouchableness, but because of 
the purity of his character. In this the prophet lifts 
Man's thought from the realm of superstition to the realm 
of reverence. Isaiah comes into accord with Amos' dis- 
covery but interprets it still more adequately. "Jehovah 


of Hosts is exalted in Justice, and God the Holy One is 
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sanctified in righteousness" (Isa. v. 16) Amos had 
“challenged the people to participate with God in righteous- 

ness of character and Isaiah is telling them that this means 
"purity: a touch with a coal from the altar. 

Incident to the great national crisis which brought 
_Isaiah to the stage is his answer to an insistent question 
his people were asking. In a most harrowing emergency 
the besieged were questioning God's character and purpose. 
_ Having told of his holiness, the prophet declared that 
God was to be trusted. The enemies pressing in on all 
" sides and the statesmen scheming within could not find the 

grounds for confidence in Jehovah's willingness to deliver. 
The unwavering loyalty of the prophet was vindicated in 
the disorderly retreat of the enemy. Even a shallow 
patriotism coula accept such a demonstration as was given 
‘to Isaiah's message and the doctrine of the "Inviolability 
of Jerusalem" became a dogma which in a changed situation 
would hound the life out of a compeer of Israel's great 
prophet. The people had learned this great lesson, but 
as has happened in other days and nations, pressed it to 
such an extremé as to deny for God the very ethical quali- 
ty for which his prophets battled so fearlessly. They 
learned the letter of the prophecy which proclaimed that 
q Jehovah would save, but forgot God is holy and that men's 
lives must be cleansed if they would claim his presence 


and power. 


— 


JEREMIAH THE PROPHET WHO RECAST THE 


MESSAGE OF ISRAEL'S GREATEST PROPHET 


What more could be said of God than this trio of 
ethical virtues and religious values would imply? Little 
may one add as a maxim for national or individual ideal- 
ism to this perfect triangle of justice, mercy, and puri- 
ty; supreme in the person of Jehovah and to be acquired 
in man seeking to attain the divine. Indeed, people 
of Jeremiah's day were too well satisfied. Had not 
Isaiah's prophecy been vindicated repeatedly? Had 
they not enlarged their observance of the Law, and was 
not Jehovah bound to keep the oft repeated covenant of 
centuries? Why need any come with visions, lamentations, 
and dire words to the "Chosen"? 

The answer is a familiar one and yet more insistent 
than ever a prophet had spoken before. "Thus saith Jeho- 
vah of hosts, the God of Israel, Amend your ways and your 
eines, and I will cause you to dwell in this place. 

Trust ye not in lying words, saying, The temple of Jeho- 
vah, the temple of Jehovah, the temple of Jehovah are 
these. For if ye thoroughly amend your ways and your 
doings; if ye thoroughly execute justice between a man and 
his neighbor; if ye oppress not the sojourner, the father- 
‘less and the widow, and shed not innocent blood in this 
place, neither walk after other gods to your hurt: then 
will I cause you to dwell in this place, in the land 


that I gave to your fathers, from of old even forever 


58 
more." (Jer. vii. 3-7) Then the prophetic indictment that 
Judah "The temple of God has become a den of robbers" and, 
says Jehovah, "I will cast you out of my sight, as I have 
] cast out all your brethren, even the whole seed of Eph- 
'raim." (Jer. vii. 15) Jerusalem was not inviolate if its 
people were wicked of heart, no matter how zealously they 
burned their sacrifices to Jehovah and all the gods of 
the heavens. 

Jeremiah was classified as a heretic for daring 
to deny the universal application of a part of Isaiah's 
message and reiterating the demand for holiness in the 
sight of God. This man even dared to go beyond all his 
predecessors in the proclamation of Jehovah's demand for 
righteousness as compared with ceremonial service. The 
most radical revision yet made by any spokesman for God 
is in the declaration, "For I spake not unto your fath- 
ers nor commanded them in the day that I brought them 
out of the land of Egypt, concerning burnt offerings or 
sacrifices." But, said Jeremiah, "This thing I commanded 
them, saying, Hearken unto my voice, and I will be your 
God, and ye shall be my people; and walk ye in the way 
that I command you, that it may be well with you."(Isa.vii. 
22-23) 

Jeremiah was the Old Testament heretic” and suffered 
agony of soul for years because of the scorn of his fellow 
Israelites and because he saw their oncoming doom and 


loved them almost with a savior's love. "Oh that my 
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head were waters and mine eyes a fountain of tears, 
that I might weep for the slain of the daughter of 


my people." (Jer. ix. 1) There could be only ruin and 


_ exile for a people who refused to learn that the sacri- 


| fices of God are a pure heart and a right life. 
The life of this great interpreter was to go out 
in eclipse, as men judged things, as did that of even 
a greater One who followed him and wept over Jerusalem 
for stoning the prophets and killing those that were 
- sent unto then. His people went one way and he another: 


they to Babylon to captivity, he a captive to Egypt, per- 


' haps to die at the hands of the very ones he sought to 


save; but he left behind him two great truths in clearer 
statement than they had ever been before. The first for 
which he sought was the ideality of religion. The second 
eas the universality of true religion in the One and Only 
God: for among the great interpreters whom Israel gave to 
the world Jeremiah was the first ethical monotheist. 
"Jehovah is One God." 

The monotheistic declaration by Jeremiah is such 
a momentous discovery for the religious thinking of man- 
kind that it is worth our while to note the progress of 
the idea. The larger group of Hebrews made their Hiso- 
dus to Canaan with the unique consciousness that they 
entered under the guidance of Jehovah and that they took 
his religion with them vherever they went; but it was not 
till the prophetic era that there was any outright denial 


of the validity of other gods for other people. 
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A polytheistic world is a disorganized world. 


Africa has been held in the thrall of fears and super- 


_stitions which are inherent in all polytheism. A hen- 
otheistic world, with a divided responsibility and pow- 


er cannot be an absolutely ethical world, hence the 


mental and spiritual experience of its devotees reach 
an impasse. There can be but one kind of Right, Truth, 
Justice, and Love. 


It is significant that while some of the later 


_Seers of the Hebrews were attaining monotheism, some of 


the Greek religious leaders came just to the portal of 
the same vision but failed to look within. In spite 
of the brilliant intellects and talents of the Hellenes, 
and the added fact that they had world power, they by 


defaulting this opportunity lost all, while the little 


| nation which lost its national life but kept its mono- 


theistic faith, kept the faith for the whole world. 

Egypt also, under Amenophis IV C1400 B.C. (also called 
Iknaton, father-in-law to Tutankhamen) for a brief while 
was under a pharaoh of monotheistic faith but reverted 
and sank under the ancient superstitions. India came 
just to the point of accepting One God but her leaders 
obscured the moral aspects of their thought, slipped over 


into pantheism and retraced their steps and fell into 


spiritual chaos. 


There is something compelling in life as an ethi- 


cal experience, by which one must in his religion advance 
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to complete monotheism if he would maintain his intel- 
lectual integrity and attain his higher life. "Wherever 
religion has reached a certain stage of development, we 


find conceptions which, if worked out and allowed free 


ee eae 


play, would transform Polytheism into Monotheism.... 
And let us observe, this transformation is brought about, 
not by the abandonment of the anthropomorphic princi- 
| ple, but by its own logic....The polytheistic view of 
deity is dissolved by criticism from the moral and in- 
-tellectual standpoints....The root of the matter is 
that the moral consciousness is compelled to postulate 
one universal law of righteousness and this is incompat- 
ible with many gods. The only concept of deity which 
will stand against its criticism is that of one Lord of 
the whole earth." ° "When once the great doctrine 
of monotheism emerged in Israel all other beliefs, whether 
relating to the present life or the after world were 


brought into unison with it." 4 


JONAH "THE ONE GOD THE GOD OF ALL" 

The implications of truth are not always welcome. 
Whenever a new angle of truth cuts athwart an old self- 
ish privilege or an unworthy prejudice it takes a strug- 
gle to reconcile man to its adoption. Amos found it 

> s0 when he denounced the luxury of the privileged few 
at the cost of the many poor. It was so when it was 
B round that the supremacy of Jehovah must mean that all 


men were the same in his sight. There were those of 


*_* * * 
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_the "Chosen" who were willing that their God should be 


a 


—— 


supreme, but tried to condition that supremacy on the 
supremacy of Israel over other nations. According to 
such patriots the nations must enter the privileges of 
the "Chosen" through the Israelitish door, 

In the drama of Jonah we find portrayed a man 
who was an unwilling reviser of an accepted view of 
God. As a loyal Israelite it went against his whole 


idea of the fitness of things to admit that the Nine- 


_vites as a people could be acceptable to God even though 


repentant. Some unknown religious genius had caught 
the implications of the prophecies of the great pro- 
phets that God was holy, just and loving, and was pressing 
them home to the conclusion that he is the universal God. 


af 
Jehovah must ask, “Should not I have regard for Ninevah, 


that great city, wherein are more than six-score thou- 


sand persons that cannot discern between their right 
hand and their left?" (Jonah iv. 11) 

The message of the prophet just considered with 
some of the latest of the Psalms bring us within a few 
generations of the New Testament. There is not the 
wide gap of time between the Old Testament and the New 
which was at one time supposed to exist. We are able 


today to understand the thought of Jesus better than we 


could even twenty years ago. We may more adequately 


grasp what he had in mind when he declared that he came 
to "fulfill" the Scriptures as we see the succession of 


great men who bore the torch of truth down the centuries 


' 
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till they could fling it to the hand of Jesus who wes 
to bear it aloft and give the unexampled illumination 
of the character of God as his Father and our Father. 

"The outstanding characteristic of Hebrew religion 
is the fact that it gave free course to the morel forces 
latent within it...Ethics and theology advanced together, 
each supporting the other. The great contribution of the 
prophets was that they ethicised the religion of their 
people, Their crowning achievement was ethical mono- 


theism." 
###TH#T#AHA TL HeHHE A 


"The moral achievement of a people, or of an individu- 
al, is to be measured not merely by the goal at which it 
arrives, but also from the point at which it starts. The 
distance won in the struggle is the test of morsel stamina. 
Nothing is more noteworthy than the great progress made by 
the Hebrews in their thousand years of moral discipline. 
It is doubtful if any people ever traveled so far in so 
short a time. No moralist need apologize for the ethics 
of the Old Testament. Read in the light of history, the 
story of the Hebrew moral life is one of constantly ex- 
pending ideals, with the slow and heavy movement of the 
messes being constantly stimulated by the spur of noble- 
minded leadership. These men of spiritual insight still 
point the way of moral atta nment to us who would search 


for the same great ends." : 


4G 
(Note) Revision between the Old Testament and 
New Testament 

It is to be regretted that this presentation has 
not room for an adequate treatment of the development 
of the concept of God between the Old and New Testa- 
ment. "We are noWM a position to prove that these 
two centuries (between the 0.T. and N.T.) were in 
many respects centuries of greater spiritual pro- 
gress than any two that had preceded them in Israel 
Much valuable material was kept out of the Scriptures 


through the influence of Ezra and his successors. 
1. Badé: The Old Testament in the Light of Today. 
2. Bade: The Old Testament in the Light of Today. 
5. Matthews: Studies in Christian Philosophy, p.44 ff. 


4. Gharles: Religious Development Between Old and 
New Testament, p. 160. 


5. Smith,J.M.P.: The Moral Life of the Hebrews, pp.vii-viii. 
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CHAPTER I 
"So the Word became flesh and blood and 
lived for a while among us, abounding 
in blessing and truth." (John i. 14a) 
(Goodspeed) 


We have been accustomed to look on Jesus as 
the chief revelation of God, and that through him the 
world was launched on a new course of character attein- 
ment. The question whether he did after e211 contribute 
anything new has been seriously revived of late. For a 
discussion of this question the reader is referred to 
the Appendix.?* 

Some of the greatest historical facts took place 
in connection with the person and work of Jesus. How- 
ever much or little originality may be attributed to the 
teachings we can trace directly to him, there was some- 
thing in the impact of his presence with men which opened 
a new epoch in the experience of God. The way in which 
he lived and said things enabled men to draw new conclu- 
sions and find new triumphs through the facts which he 
made clear concerning the character of God. 

Those who would charge Paul with founding Christ- 
janity have to reckon with the fact that he, as well as 
other Christians, attributed the origin of his experi- 
ence to Jesus Christ and endowed Jesus with the second 
name. They also considered that his teachings were 


but the corollary of Jesus' own thoughts applied to 


* 
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the enlarging knowledge of God and human relations in 
hin. 


Jesus said, "I came not to destroy, but to ful- 


BS 
% 


® fill". (Matt. v. 17) Sayings which even critics admit 


to be genuinely his show that he regarded the Scriptures 
to be a preparation for himself. He not only appropri- 
ated but did not hesitate to deal freely with them even 
to the point of annulment. He deliberately abrogated the 
Old Testament law of equivalent revenge and put in its 
place the requirement of forbearmce and forgiveness. He 
peremptorily challenged the Mosaic provision for divorce, 
declaring that it was a concession to ignorance and was 
wrong. One of his worst offenses, and one which figured 
largely in the opposition which resulted in his death, 
was that he wholly inverted the Jewish structure of Sab- 
bath observance by making the welfare of man instead of 
the integrity of ritual the objective. Perhaps 
the most significant statement from the standpoint of 
our investigation is that it divided the revelation of 
God into two epochs; first, the "Law and the Prophets" 
till John, and secondly the Gospel of the kingdom of 
God into which he would see all men ushered by his own 
presence. (Luke xvi. 16) 

The demand made by the Pharisees for the death 
of Jesus was on the ground of sedition against Rome, 
but the accredited reason for their antagonism was the 


Significance of his words and example for the religious 
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life. | The fact is, his emphasis of principles was such 


. radical revision of their Scriptures that they deter- 
mined to stop it by putting an end to him. 


1. Appendix VI: Did Jesus Contribute Anything New, etc. 


CHAPTER II 
WHAT NEW DID JESUS BRING? 


Some recent writers incline to demand that Jesus, 
to be what men claimed he was, must have enunciated 
some ethical concept which had never before been hinted 
at or thought about God. In other words, if Jesus is 
to be unigue he must find a continent of ethics on 
which no one had before set foot, 

This demand ignores the very nature of God as an 
ethical being. The principles of moral law and being 
are by their very nature fundamental to our thinking. 
Had Jesus taught things wholly unrelated to man's former 
experience, he would have been a mere eccentric and not 
a leader. Men cannot with mental and spiritual in- 
tegrity accept as a leader one who scraps all of the 
findings of the race in its search for God. Jesus him- 
self did bank all on the moral unity of God and of truth 
as the expression of his being. 

Just here is the significance of what Jesus claimed 
to be: a, or the, fulfiller. In other words, he was 
to display his genius and divinity by taking the truth 
that men had attained and relating it in its highest pos- 
sibilities to life. Tois involved a reinterpretation of 


many of the precepts by which men had tried to express 
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their thought of God. It is striking that Jesus undertook 


this revision by the constructive approach. He took 


49 


the old laws and gave a better interpretation, which 
sometimes abrogated their customary religious meaning. 

He purposed to Sheu the law in its externals and yet to 
apply it in its spiritual principles. He wanted to make 
of it a "moral autonomy" which would carry them over from 


the interpretation of "Moses" to that of the "Kingdom 


of God." 


4 


As a conseauence of Jesus! estimate of himself and 
his valuation of an ethical God and his moral order, he 


grounded himself in the principles of the great prophets 


il einai 


and carried them to still greater heights of human as- 
piration and endeavor. "Righteousness" had been brought 
over from the ceremonial to the moral realm by the Seers 

| of the eighth century, and yet, the emphasis on actions, 
even in Amos, was so strong that the Pharisees were able 

to limit the concept largely to externals. Hence, Je- 

sus said, "Except your righteousness exceed the righteous- 
ness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise 

enter into the kingdom of heaven." (Matt. v. 21a) Then 

he went on to illustrate how far the principle of right- 
eousness probed the lives of men and said, "but I say unto 
you, that everyone that looketh on a woman to lust after 

her hath committed adultery already in his heart." Right- 
eousness, according to Jesus, must find its way all through 
. the social order. As Amos had said, "Let justice roll down 
| as waters, and righteousness as a mighty stream."(Amos v.24) 


From the heart's desire the springs of right break forth 


0: 
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to flood the land, To the earlier demand of the Seers, 


"Do righteously", Jesus added, "Be righteous" as the 
Schier requirement. God's criteria for judging are not 
outer conformity, but inner purpose and aspiration. 
Conversely, Jesus' analysis of what sin involved 

was a great enlargement of former beliefs. For him 

* anti-social attitudes, as well as reviling the presence 
of God were of lasting consequence to the wrong doer. 
"These shall go away into eternal punishment, (because) ye 
did it not." (Matt. xxv. 45-46) Men have always, in 

an inarticulate way, or it may be with the cry of a 
Psalmist, longed to know God as near and that he cared for 
the individual soul. Jesus in answer to this longing 
gave the parables of the lost sheep (Matt. xviii. 12ff), 
the falling sparrow (Matt. x. 29), and the assuring 
illustration of the Father as hearing the secret prayer 
of the single suppliant. (Luke xviii. 6-7) Infinitely 
more forgiving and near to the needy soul was the God of 


Jesus than he whom the prophets portrayed. 
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CHAPTER III 


TRANSFORMING CATEGORIES 


A study of Jesus' transformation of the idea of 
2 God as a law-giver would be of interest; but in prin- 
4 ciple that has been covered in the statement that he 
transferred all such considerations to the ethical realm. 
For him, every one of God's laws was based on the funda- 
mentally ethical nature of his being and purposes with 
» men. An illustration of this is in the declaration, 
"The Sabbath was made for man and not man for the Sabbath", 
a principle which we have not even yet learned to apply 
according to its spiritual value. We incline to annul it 
by negative prohibitions or ceremonial abstention, or to 
default on its values altogether with a protest against 
ritualistic reverence, accompanied by a tacit veto of its 
spiritual values altogether. Jesus took this considera- 
tion over into life through a different portrayal of God, 
to which we shall pay attention later. 

Another conception which had for many centuries 
gripped the imagination and faith of the prophets and 
people alike is that God is King, coupled with the con- 
ception of the Kingdom. It is fascinating to discern 
the attainment of each level as one and another adds to 
the primitive idea of Jehovah whose domain is the Hills 
of Judea, ruled by the God of Sinai, and eventually of 
Zion. A most striking drama might be made in cinemato- 
graph, Lite in the crisis at Carmel when Elijah battled 


single-handed for the supremacy against Baal; and the 
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day when Isaiah stood between the Syrian army at 
Jerusalem and besieged Israel; and then to see the people, 
heedless of Jeremiah's plea for absolute submission to 

' God's will, swallowed up by Nebuchadnezzar and borne captive 
to Babylon; and wonder of wonders, to come forth with an 
intensified consciousness of God as their King, and 

with a hope that was to live for centuries, waiting for 
the day when he was to set up his throne in Zion to rule 
the whole earth. Then to read from the apocryphel books 
and secular history how that hope blazed in brilliant 
promise of material fulfillment under the Maccabean rul- 
ers, seemingly to die down in all but the most fanati- 

cal or most spiritual hearts, such as simeon, who was 
"looking for the consolation of Israel", What was Je- 
sus to do with this great spiritual obsession? HE 

' SHARED IT. He began his ministry with the announcement 
that its fulfillment was at hand; he talked of it, pictured 
it with wealth of imagination, vivified it as no other 
had done, although they had tried to make it glorious with 
pageantry of heavenly hosts and stately settings. He 
told them repeatedly how near and real was the Kingdom 

of God. It is “among you", or "within you". God is 
already on his throne. He even went so far as to ride 
with Messianic pomp into the Holy City: apparently to 
aprropriate the title so fully that men would cease to 
‘look for further material fulfillment and come to see 


the real significance. He had tried to set forth God as 
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; nearer than any throne could bring him; as more real 

: than any king in all his pomp could be. 

Jesus took this leading thought and hope of his 
people, which had so much of spiritual longing in it, 

and interpreted it by another which was already known 

to them although greatly subordinated to it. He sensed 

that when men had first timidly called Jehovah "The Father 

of His People" and the "Father of the Faithful" and of 

the needy soul, that they had found the name which was the 

real interpretation of Gots This ancient name which 

in nomad days stood for the despot of the clan, with the 

rights of life and death over his family and tribe, and 

had come on up the grade with the growing social conscious- 

ness till the Psalmist could say, "like as a father piti- 

eth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him", 

-Jesus saw to be the most significant of any for what he 

would have men know God to be. "The peculiarity of 

Jesus with respect to the Kingdom of God was that he 

recognized the king as Father and the Father as king. * 

A comparison of the Old Testament idea of God's 
Fatherhood, and of the contemporary Jewish idea with that 
of Jesus will show that, while the idea is familiar, Jesus 
revised it. For the most part the Old Testament phrase 
signifies Jehovah's relation to Israel as a people, and 
not to individuals.° There is a vast difference between 


-the Old Testament use of the term for relationship and 


ee 
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that of Jesus as a description of the very character of 
God. Herein Jesus filled in the new content and so de- 
lineated the character of God that men felt that they 
had never really known what he was like, and yet some- 
how now he was the most real and near of any presence. 
When Jesus took this word and recast it into the 
mould of every day human life and experience he was not 
making a new play on words, He did that wnichn so often 
took place in his ministry by very nature of his unique 
directness of approach to life's problems. He adopted 
the most natural means of getting men to see what was in 
his own mind by painting familiar pictures with words. 
A father will not give his child a harmful cift when he 
asks for bread, even so, God will do even better, because 
he is Father. The Father will take care of you, at least, 
‘as well as he does of the lilies and the birds. In the 
incomparable parable of the father and the two sons, how 
quickly the welcome goes from the father to the penitent 
wanderer, and how patiently and understandingly he deals 
with the haughty elder son although his unbrotherly way 
wounds the father's love for both of his boys. Never be- 
fore, or since, have such portrayals of God been made. 
The fact is, the most unique thing that Jesus did was to 
personalize God to men in such vital pictures that they 
could enter on a new appreciation of him such as men 
had never before found possible, and in such ways as 


wn 


would convey the experience to future generations as 


we 
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Clearly as to those who heard the words from the lips of 
the Son of God himself. As one wrote while the echo 

of the words were still in his ears, "No man hath seen God 
at any time; the only begotten Son who is in the bosom 


of the Father, he hath declared him." (John i. 8) 


Summary 

"On the whole his connection with the religion 
of his fathers is very intimate. And so I think 
we must transfer the question as to what new thing 
Jesus brought from the doctrinaire ground to another. 
We must look at the question entirely as a dynamic 
matter, and I believe in this we may stand on the 
same ground as the oldest Christian verdict in the 
matter...So I would say that the originality of 
Jesus lies in his whole personality, in the peculiar 
energy of his experience of the living God. It is 
not his concepts that are original, but his confessions; 
not his dogmas, but his faith; not his system, but his 
personality. The originality of Jesus lies in the 
uniqueness of his inner life; the new epoch-making 


thing is himseif." 4 


1. Appendix VII 


2. Clarke: Outlines of Christian Theolo pe 277 
3. Appendix VII 


4, Deissman; The Religion of Jesus and the Waith of 
Paul, p. 146 
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CHAPTER I 
THE WAY OPENED FOR A NEW EXPERIENCE OF GOD. 


Some thirty years later than B.C. 4 a few people 
in Palestine began to talk of a new God consciousness which 
had come to them. They found its focus solely in Jesus, 
and so unique was this awareness that they began to call 
themselves "new creatures", The conviction was so strong 
that Jesus was the occasion of this "newness" that they 
endorsed claims he may have made as to his messiahship, 
and went on to enlarge the picture. So outstanding was 
the feeling in their thought end emotion that they were 
convinced that an epoch had dawned and they instinctively 
reorganized their worship, eventually to redate the world's 
calendar to the time when this One had come among men. 

Jesus was acclaimed as the occasion of this unexampled 
moral dynamic. He gave them a new understanding of God. 
The things he did and the pictures he drew of life con- 
firmed the best they had ever thought, and lured them on 
to greater discoveries till they had quite refashioned the 
outlines of God's character. 

Cur remaining emphasis is to be on the attempt to 
restate this new experience which Jesus had brought in its 
fullness to human discernment for the first time. The 
impress of the unique Jesus impelled men to attempt to set 
forth that which they admitted to be beyond the power of 
language to express. The very richness of the experience 


made the heaviest of demands on language to express its 
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reality. The content of the new realization of power for 
a right life was so full that when men sought to report 
in detail that which had thrilled their being they used 
many of the great words of the religious vocabulary to 
describe that which in the same breath they confessed to be 
beyond description. They felt that they were dealing with 
things which eye had not seen nor ear heard nor yet had 
entered into the heart of man to conceive, yet nevertheless 
were revealed of God and wholly valid for the enterprises 


of the soul. 
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CHAPTER II 
AN ATTEMPT TO ACCOUNT FOR JESUS 


The difference between the picture of Jesus as he is 
presented in the narrative of the Synoptic Gospels and that 
which is to be gained from the rest of the New Testament is 
wide. To some this contrast has been occasion for question;~ 
but much of the difference arises in the motive of the 
writers, combined with the subject matter of the various 
missives. 

We know that the Synoptic Gospels have primarily to do 
with the historical aspects of Jesus himself. In telling 
of him the narrators were attempting to portray the One who 
for them was the originator of an experience. He was not 
concerned to any great extent to set forth presuppositions 
about God, so the Synoptic biographies for the most part 
were an attempt to mirror his personality. 

The remainder of the New Testament with the exception 
of the Acts of the Apostles and a minor Epistle or two 
were distinct attempts to account for Jesus and to explain 
to others that which had occurred in the experience of those 
who had come to know and love him. The Synoptics were 
dealing mainly with the object of Christian experience of 
God, and the others were treating of the subject's ex- 
perience of Jesus. Naturally, the disciples had ex- 
periences of which we could not expect to find detailed 


announcement or description in the words of Jesus. 


e 
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It is inevitable in seeking to make such a re- 

statement of the character of God as would be required to 
bring into relation to each other some of the new concepts 
which Jesus brought to the attention of men, that there 
should be some incomplete and misunderstood presentations. 
The content of the discovery was even more difficult to 
interpret than was the portrayal of the personality of the 
One who evoked it in the lives of men. For the most part 
it is quite conceivable that Jesus was to Paul and other 
Christians all that was claimed for him even though he did 
not lay definite claim to all that which his followers 
declared they had found in hin. The Object of the experi- 
ence is not to be required to announce in advance His full 
import to the ones who may come to know Him. The subject 
is not to be limited in his interpretation to what the 


Object says about Himself. 


1. Appendix VI. Did Jesus Contribute Anything to the 
Idea of Goda? 
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CHAPTER III 


THREE LEADING CONCEPTIONS WHICH PAUL FOUND IN JESUS 


Paul was the "motor" type of man, Our first intro- 
duction to him is when he steps into the scene of Stephen's 
martyr death as the director of the enterprise, which having 
completed he rushes off immediately to exterminate all like- 
minded people. Paul's, or Saul's, conversion on the way 
to Damascus was punctuated (according to Acts xxii. 10) with 
the question, "What shall I do, Lord?" For some twenty 
or thirty years following he was in the most intense action 
in behalf of the new Cause, touring, preaching, and writing. 
Paul's temperament and intellectual equipment endowed 
him for leadership and he became the exponent of the new 
ideas of God to such an extent that the bulk of our New 
Testament, nor only the portion from his pen, but the 
writings of others, was largely cast in his thought forms. 

The depth of Paul's experience and the richness of 
his description of it invites one, as has been done in the 
past, to follow out its details. In the exuberance of the 
consciousness of something new Paul is copious in his use 
of adjectives of description and nouns to designate the 
great central facts of his Christian life. One of the 
stumbling blocks of the interpreters of Paul has been the 
attempt to make his many synonyms for a few elemental 
phases of his experience into names for separate experiences. 
Some three or four groupings of the ideas suggested in his 
writings on the Christian's new discoveries about God will 


clarify his thought for us. : 
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Paul's unique enlargement of the idea of God is his 
declaration of the divinity and deity of Jesus the Christ. 
Not only from the implications of messiahship which Paul 
claims to have been so richly fulfilled in Jesus that he 
must give him the double name, but in very definite terms 
he declares that Jesus is God, "of whom is Christ, as 
concerning the flesh, who is over all, God blessed forever." 
(Romans ix. 5b.) "Yet to us there is one God, the Father, 
of whom are all things, and we unto him; and one Lord, Je- 
sus Christ, through whom are all things, and we through 
him." (1 Cor. viii. 6) "Whereas also God highly exalted 
him, and gave unto him the name that is above every name; 
that in the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things 
in heaven and things on earth ana things under the earth, 
and that every tongue should confess that Jesus is Lord 
to the glory of God the Father." (Phil. ii. 9-11) "For 
in him (Christ) dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead 
bodily, and in him are ye made full, who is the head of all 
principality and power." (Col, xi. 9-10) 

For Paul, Jesus was God expressing himself by assuming 
the limitations of human life in order that he might en- 
large the understanding of himself on the part of limited 
human beings. An illustration of this is at hand in the 
home life. The child,toddling about the house, for the 
most part circulates in his little world which is scarcely 
more than half the physical level of the father's. Ex- 


perientially, they are in two different worlds; the child 
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cannot understand the great man above him. Let the 
father, however, get down on the floor to where the child 
can look into his eyes and face and there is an immediate 
transformation in understanding. The child at once feels 
the sympathy with his point of view,and finding the father 
in the only world he himself knows welcomes him to his pley 
and responds to his gesture for better acquaintance by a 
further advance into the knowledge of the father's love. 
Likewise, in Jesus Christ, God came to man's physical level, 
and new understanding resulted, so much so thet Paul, the 
great exponent of the new discovery, found it necessary to 
revise the whole statement of the concept of God. And 
yet, Paul did not claim to be what-we would call a theo- 
logian, and in the most of his writings nothing was farther 
from his thought than to create a doctrinal system. His 
great concern was to let people know how wonderful was 
this fresh revelation of God when men found him by their 
sides looking into their eyes on the human level. Theo- 
logians have found in Paul's writings on Christ the con- 
notations of immanence and transcendence. It would be 
far closer to the living experience of which Paul was try- 
ing to testify to say for our modern thought that,for Paul, 
Jesus was God personalized. In Him God came into the 
closest possible relation to his children and in Christ 
God's children realized new possibilities and desires of 
cooperation with the Father. Jesus was the divine person- 
ality made real to men, hence to him belonged the name 


Christ with fullest connotations. 
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It is futile to try to arrange the order of the 
details of the new experience of God which began to formu- 
late itself in Paul's consciousness on the way to Damascus. 
It did not matter to him, nor need it to us, as to whether 
his first consciousness of the new status was from a reali- 
zation of the divine messiahship and identity of Jesus 
Christ with God, or whether he came to his new-found con- 
viction by way of the discovery of an inner pewer over sin 
through his experience of Christ. With a vividness which 
made it a new reality the desire for a Savior-God,which 
had moved the hearts of people for generations, burst 
forth as a fulfilled reality in the consciousness of the 
followers of Jesus and set them apart from the rest of the 
religious world. Paul was not only their spokesman, but 
in making the added interpretation of God in the terms 
of Christ, led men to further appreciation and power of 
the divine in their own lives. "Salvation" was the name 
for which the approach of so many angles such as justifi- 
cation, redemption, reconciliation, and many others, re- 
quired for a statement of the sense of conquest over sin 
which had become Paul's most joyous possession. "For 
I am not ashamed of the gospel: for it is the power of 
God unto salvation to everyone that believeth." (Rom. i.16) 
Paul challenged men to change their estimate of God when 
they saw the Christ on the Cross and then as triumphant 
over death. There follows then the great concept of 


"faith" as the link between man's desire for salvation and 
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God's power and willingness to give it as demonstrated 
by Christ. "St. Paul's faith, therefore, is the 
union with God which is brought about in the fellowship 
with Christ, and which is an unshakable confidence, like 
that of Abraham, in the grace of God," And now we 
must try to recognize the apostle's 'faith of Christ' as 
the center of energy from which radiate all his confessions 
concerning salvation in Christ." 2 

In the two conceptions just presented we have been 
dealing with objective considerations; that Jesus was the 
divine Son of God and that the power of God through the 
"faith-of-Christ" accomplishes salvation. A third thought 
has to do with the distinctively subjective side of Christian 
interpretation of God. This pistis: accomplishes an ex- 
perience of oneness with Jesus Christ to which Paul gave 
the term koinoniea, which in 1 Cor. i. 9 is translated 
as fellowship. "God is faithful, through whom ye were 
called in the fellowship of his Son Jesus Christ Our Lord." 
Paul's religion is Christo-centric, not that it is a cult 
gathered about the name of Christ, but is an experience 
which is centered in Jesus Christ. "The cup which we 
bless, is it not a communion (or participation) of the 
blood of Christ? The bread which we break, is it not a 
communion of the body, of Christ?" (1 Cor. i. 16) "That 
I may know him and the power of his resurrection, and the 
fellowship of his sufferings, becoming conformed unto his 


death." (Phil. iii. 10) This is the central experience 
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of the "new man" in Christ, the "navcreation"; a mystical 


oneness with God through Christ.° 


1. Deissman ; The Religion of Jesus and the Faith 


of Paul, pp. 207 ff. 
2. Deissman: St. Paul; ea Study in Social and 


eee eee 


Religious History, p. 143 
3. Deissman: The Religion of Jesus and the Faith 


of Paul, p, 153 
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CHAPTER I 
THE PROBLEM WHICH PAUL LEFT 


The author of the Gospel of John did not ciriticise 
his great contemporary Paul but set out in constructive 
effort to carry still further the understanding of God 
as set forth in Jesus Christ. With all the magnificence 


of his portrayal of the Christian's experience Paul had 
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not given a perfect perspective, nor can any one. There is 


always something for the next prophet to do. 

As we have seen in our study, Paul was dominantly a 
mystic and placed the emphasis on that type of experi- 
ence as the culmination of the Christian's discovery. 

While it is true that all real religion is in a measure 
mystical and there is something of the mystic in most, if 
not all, people, it is a fact that when the mystical is 
out of proportion in any approach to God a full apprecia- 
tion of him cannot be obtained. 

By the nature of Paul's heredity, temperament, and the 
surroundings in which he lived, and the type of his minis- 
try, we now see how natural it was that he should have left 
some difficulties unsolved, or even that he created some 
problems. Born a Jew, reared under Hellenic influences 
and in part educated among the Greeks, Paul carried his 
Judaism over into Greek thought forms, and on becoming 
a Christian blended both influences with the new experience 
and went out to disseminate it to the known world. Paul 


believed in the historical Jesus as the originator of 
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Christian experience. For him Christ was but the con- 
tinued, post-resurrection experience, on the part of 
Christians, of the historical Jesus. As to personality, 
Paul did not differentiate between the two (if we may 
so speak), but tried to synthetize them. We dol dbavetes 
ly attempted to put this union beyond question of identity 
by his abundant use of the name Jesus Christ, 

From the practical point of view Paul's mystical in- 
terpretation of Jesus Christ lent itself to the esoterically 
inclined to the extent that it was in danger of being en- 
tirely appropriated by them and made a dominantly mystical 
cult. The genius of Christianity would have flashed out 
in premature failure if free course had been given to its 
mystical elements. It was due as much to the deficiencies 
of human nature on the part of those who received the Gos- 
pel which Paul proclaimed, as it was to the terms of his 
proclamation, that at its outset the new religion as a 
reasonable faith came near to being wrecked, The Synoptic 
story of Jesus! life and ministry furnished the counter- 
balance to this tendency and would no doubt have rescued 
the Cause from the ecstatics. This was the problem which 
Paul left, and its concrete answer is found in John. Ap- 
parently the author of the Fourth Gospel, whoever he was, 
set himself the task of revising Paul's mysticism in such 
terms that its acceptance would not discount the reasonable- 
ness of Christianity, but would at the same time satisfy 


the demands of the emotional nature of man. The success 
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68 
of this undertaking is what makes of John the best loved 
of the New Testament writings. 

John's summary of his Gospel is significant: "These 
things are written that ye may believe that Jesus is the 
Christ and that believing ye may have life in his name." 
(John. xx. 31) Couple this with his prologue? and the 
situation is still more suggestive. John has taken a 
prominent philosophy from the learned men of his day and 
adapted it to make of it a vehicle of the Christian re- 
velation to the intelligence of his time. So John's 
motive is clear; he intends that men shall hold to Jesus 
as the Christ, and by transforming the Logos doctrine to a 
statement of Christian experience he deliberately solicits 
the thought of his day in behalf of Christ, How skillful- 
ly he does it; "In the beginning was the Logos, and the 
Logos was with God, and the Logos was God....and the Logos 
became flesh and dwelt among us (and we beheld his glory, 
glory as of the only begotten from the Fathey, full of 
grace and truth." (John i. 1-14) "It is difficult to 
ignore the Philonic background for this idea in the Fourth 
Gospel, but the genesis of the Logos-idea is less important 
for our purpose than its exodus. It was baptized by the 
Fourth Gospel into Christ, and served to guide generations 
of believing men into a fuller apprehension of Jesus than 
the previous messianic categories of the Synoptic theology 


could have done." a 
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1. (Note) The Prologue to John's Gospel 

"Is the prologue to be regarded as an organic part 
of the Gospel, or is it, as Harnack contends, a mere 
preface, written to conciliate the interest of a philo- 
sophical public? The idea of Christ as the divine 
Logos is constantly used, but always in the sense of 
spoken discourse, while the categories of Light, Life, 
and Love are substituted for the Logos of the pro- 
logue. --ein spite of Harnack's powerful argument, 
the almost unanimous voice of Johanine criticism has 
declared against him. Closer examination of the pro- 
logue in its connection with the Gospel has resulted 
in multiplied proof that the ideas stated at the outset 
are woven in with the whole tissue of the work. The 
prologue supplies the background, the atmosphere, by 
which we are enabled to contemplate the whole history 
in its right perspective. Nevertheless, while Har- 
nack's main argument cannot be accepted, it serves to 
remind us of one fact which can scarcely be emphasized 
too much. John is not concerned merely with the Word, 
but with the Word made flesh. After the first few 
verses in which he treats of the pre-existent Logos, he 
passes to the historical life of Jesus, who was not 
simply to be identified with the Word. In Him it had 
become visible and human, and acted on men with a per- 


sonal influence. Hence there is no more mention of 
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the Word, which ceases with the prologue to be the 
subject of the Gospel. e-eeeThe theme of the Gospel 
is not the Logos, but the divine Person, Jesus Christ.4 


(Scott, E.F.: The Fourth Gospel, pp. 155-156) 


2. Moffatt: Theology of the Gospels, p. 169 
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CHAPTER II 


JOHN'S REVISION OF PAUL 


The contrast between the two exponents of the leading 
phases of the Christian idea of God has been set forth in 
general. It remains to be said that their teachings are 
not antagonistic, nor lacking in sympathy, for Paul was a 
man of strong intellectual capacity and John wes conversely 
a deep mystic. John could not have enabled men to realize 
the presence of God through Christ as a vital experience 
if Paul had not so emphatically testified to the great 
mystical reality he had known as a Christian. At the same 
time, Paul's teachings may not have maintained themselves 
were not their mystical elements revised by John. Written 
long after the Pauline epistles, there are many traces of 
Paul's influence on John's thought. 

Contrasts of detail between these two New Testament 
authors are so frequent that it will not be possible to 
treat them at length. In the first place, Paul's great 
declaration that Jesus is God is not extensively defended, 
but is rather assumed by John as the manifest truth. The 
further differences are largely explained by one notable 
fact; that Paul's Christian experience found several points 
of focus in this unique reality of God and the revelation 
of his purpose and method in Jesus Christ. But John 
discovered one point at which this revelation centered: 
that Jesus Christ is the disclosure of God as the Life-giver. 


To experience this Life is to have knowledge of the Savior- 
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God, but with a different point of stress from that of 
Paul. To Paul salvation meant that God saved man from 
sin and death unto life, whereas for John this result was 
accomplished in life by the spiritual birth into the new 
life. Thus John drops the atonement, of which Paul made 
so much, into a minor place. Eternal life according to 
Paul was chiefly a post-mortem gain of which the Christian 
might have the blessed assurance in the present. For 
John this great boon is for those who believe, a present 
bestowal in its very reality through the Spirit, although 
by its nature the reality must enlarge. "I came that 
they may have life and have it abundantly." (John x. 10) 

As seen above, John places his emphasis on the posi- 
tive experience of life to the neglect of the negative 
aspects which so largely claimed Paul's attention. What 
a fundamental revision this necessitates may be seen in 
application to the many doctrinal interests which it is 
claimed originated with Paul. John's single-focus state- 
ment of Christian experience is quite revolutionary by its 
simplicity when used to interpret eschatological considera- 
tions. 

To Paul,death held meny of its old-time Jewish conno- 
tations of seperation from God, hence the resurrection was 
enhanced in value for spiritual ends. John has little to 
say of either, and why should he? With eternal life as a 
present experience, physical death was of no importance, 


and the resurrection of slight significance; the judgment 
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itself as a great future settlement being banished. 
"Verily, Verily, I say unto you, He that heareth my 
word, and believeth him that sent me, hath eternal life 
and cometh not into judgment, but hath passed out of 
death into life." (John v. 24. cf. John viii. 51) 

Likewise, for John the death of Christ had little 
of the significance which it haa in the thought of Paul 
for whom it was a climactic transaction for man's salva- 
tion, vindicated by Christ's resurrection. Both the death 
and resurrection of Christ had in John's estimation a dif- 
ferent plece in the career of the One who was the Life- 
giver than might be assigned to One conceived of as Savior 
in the miraculous Pauline sense. 

With John also, the apocalypse of the Kingdom of God 
in its Jewish sense disappears. Christ has come and set 
up his rule in the hearts of men. There is to be no 
waiting, and no catastrophe -- the going away and the re- 
turn are accomplished in the Life-giving life and work, 
death and resurrection, of the Son of God. "In the Fourth 
Gospel, the emphasis is shifted from the return to the 
resurrection of Christ. He had indeed returned to the 
life of his followers, in fuller measure than before, and 
the Spirit, his alter ego, meant his living presence in 
their hearts as an inspiring and revealing power. Life 
eternal is not an eschatological boon but the immediate 


experience of faith. The judgment is not a dramatic catas- 


trophe at the close of the present age so much as a process 
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of inward discrimination conditioned by the attitude 
adopted by men to the person of Christ. It is through 
the resurrection that the real victory is gained over 

the world--a victory of Christ the giver of life over 
death and the flesh." * Death is but a passing event in 
the life of Christ and his resurrection is evidence of 
the continuation of the supreme fact of Life in which we 
gain our assurance of LIFE. 

The Gospel of John was written when there was immi- 
nent danger that the Gnostics would absorb Christianity as 
@ speculative system. It was not the last time that the 
attempt was made to take over all Synoptic elements which 
would favor such an interpretation and reenforce the under- 
taking by quotations from Paul's mystical portrayal of the 
gospel. Had they succeeded Christianity would have lost 
its moral dynemic and become another one of the historic 
mystery cults. John saw that if Christianity was to ful- 
fill its mission it must continue its historic relation to 
its founder. In a marvelous way he restored the balance 
between the intellect and the appeal of the heart. It is 
strikingly in contrast with the treatment that Paul has had 
at the hands of his friends who have at opposite poles of 
religious interest set out on. the one hand to make of 
his wonderful testimony of the salvation through Christ 
a theological system, or on the other hand, have babbled 
with unintelligible "tongues" thinking that they were 


displaying the deep things of God. 
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75 
In his wonderful symbol John conserved all of the 
values of the mystical union with Christ to which Paul 
testified. While Paul went outside the range of intelli- 
gence in his testimony concerning the "oneness" which he 
had experienced with God in Christ, John profited greatly 
by the example of the Master and took a commonplace thing 
to illustrate the deepest truth. Speaking as interpreter 
of the thought of Christ he said, "I am the vine, ye are 
the branches: he that abideth in me and I in him, the same 
beareth much fruit: for apart from me ye can do nothing." 
(John xv. 5) ..."That they may be one even as we are one; 
I in them, ana thou in me, that they may be perfected into 
one, even as we are one; that they may know that thou didst 
send me and lovedst them even as thou lovedst me. " (John 
xvii. 22b, 23) 
CONCLUSION 
The verdict of many recent students of John is a 

vindication of the place which has long been given him as 
the final exponent of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. His 
revision of Paul's essential and masterful testimony con- 
cerning God in Christ and Christ in the believer has 
maintained the rightful place of Jesus in the thoughts and 
affections of men. This service has made John the best 
beloved of Christian biographers. He has given us the 
vital interpretation of Jesus Christ and helped us to 
realize the Living Presence. 

1. Moffatt, J.D.: The Theology of the Gospels, p. el 

2. Moffatt, J.D.: The Theology of the Gospels, pp. 45-46 
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NOTE ON APPENDICES 
RELATING TO PRE-MOSAIC RELIGION 


Appendices I - IV are offered, not as complete 
studies of the subjects indicated, but as illustrative 
religious practices which no doubt are "hold-overs" from 
ancient days. Many of them occur far on in the history 
of Israel and their original significance may have been 
changed or entirely forgotten as is the case with some 
"civilized" burial customs of today, also many current 
superstitions now not associated with religion and 


whose origin is lost in antiquity. 
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APPENDIX I 


BLOOD REVENGE 


In his Arabia Deserta Doughty recounts the wariness 
of the nomad who takes the precaution of counting the men 
in an approaching party. If the strangers outnumber his 
own group he does his best to escape without encounter. 
It is a life in which the loss of a man is a weakening 
of the clan, hence the demand that life shall be paid for 
by life. This is not distinctly stated in the Bible but 
lies in the background. 

The Biblical reason for blood revenge takes us back 
into primitive religious concepts and purports to be a 
command from Jehovah (Numbers xxxv. 9ff.) We can under- 
stend the command, "ye shall take no ransom for the life 
of a murderer, that is guilty of death; he shall surely 
be put to death;" as a just punishment. But it is more 
difficult to see the justice of "ye shall take no ransom 
for him that is fled to the city of refuge (i.e. the 
innocent slayer), that he may come again to dwell in the 
land, until the death of the priest". The following 
verse (35) explains it on the basis of ceremonial pol- 
lution which cannot be cleansed except by "blood for 
blood". "So ye shall not pollute the land wherein ye are: 
for blood it polluteth the land; and no expiation can be 
made for the blood that is shed therein, but by the blood 
of him that shed it. And thou shalt not defile the land 
which ye inhabit, in the midst of which I dwell: for I 


Jehovah dwell in the midst of the children of Israel." 
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The establishment of many cities of refuge as re- 
corded in Joshua, chapters twenty and twenty-one, are 2 
slight mitigation of the custom; but for a long while the 
obligation to slay the slayer, even if innocent, was con- 
ceived of as imposed by Jehovah. Later the Altar was 
a refuge, but was unavailing in the case of Adonijah 
(1 Kings ii. 28-31). 

A sacrifice was to be made for an unknown murderer 
by the surrounding cities. (Deut. xxi. 1 ff.) 

King Amaziah followed Moses' injunction and did not 
kill the children of the slayers, "The fathers shall not 
die for the children, nor the children for the fathers; 


but every man shall die for his own sin." (2 Chron. xxv. 4b) 
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APPENDIX II 
HUMAN SACRIFICE 


Recent excavations show that it was a common custom 
to sacrifice children at the laying of the foundations of 
any important structure, their bones being found beneath 
the corner-stones of temples, towers, and city walls. 
The expression, "They caused their sons and their daughters 
to pass through the fire",means the sacrifice of children 
at the altars of the divinity. This was charged agpinst 
Ahaz (2 Kings xvi. 3); and against Israel also (2 Kings xvii.17); 
Manasseh was guilty (2 Kings xxi. 6), also many other in- 
stances. 

Recent scholarship is inclined to hold that "passing 
through the fire" and "sacrificing children to Moloch" 
(Melek means the divine king and was used of Jehovah as 
well as foreign deities) was at times an altogether too 
common practice in Jehovah worship. (Ezek. xvi. 21) The 
prophets, and later writers, in designating it as a "heathen" 
practice were using every pressure to purge the custom from 
Israel. eens Metts. Of; Lev. xviii. 21: Deut. xii. 31; 


emu were, 20> (ee. ivii. G&: Jer xix. 5; Micah vi. 7%: 
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APPENDIX III 


ANIMISM AND FETISHISM 


The serpent, in Eden. Geus. tddaie 
Jacob's pillar. Gen. xxviii. 18. 
Burning bush. Ex. iii. 4. 

The Ark. ae tl. Ai. 

Brazen serpent. Num. xxi. 8. 

Terebinths. Deut. xi. 30. 

Trial by lot. Example, Achan. Josh. vii. 


Urim and Thumninm. Neh. vii. 65. 


14. 
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APPENDIX IV 


ANCESTOR WORSHIP 


Levirate marriage was probably based on the ancestor 
worship. See Deut. xxv. 5 as providing that a dead bro- 
ther's name shall not "be blotted out of Israel". "The 
horror with which such an event was regarded had its roots 
in the ancestor worship of Semitic kinship religion." 
Bade; Old Testament in the Light of Today, p. 37. Cf. 
Rowen iv. 5, 2 Gam. xviii. 18. 

Sanctity of graves may have similar significance. 
cf. pillar at Rachael's grave, Gen xviii. 20, Ezek. xliii. 
7-9. Various laws of uncleanness and of burial obser- 
vances have significance here also. For further informa- 


tion see Smith, W.R.: Religion of the Semites, Lecture 2. 


CLOSELY RELATED CUSTOMS 

Totemism with its naming of stocks after animals 
or birds, reverence for a totem and its tabus is common 
among Semitic people in Arabia. There are scattered 
traces remaining in the Old Testament as to the custom 
among surrounding people. Oreb (Raven) and Zeeb (Wolf) 
were Midianite chiefs. Epher means the calf of the 
wild cow and gave the name to Judean clan. 

Caleb means "Dog". Leah and Rachael also might be 
traced to totemic origin. In time of national peril 
there was possibly an inclination to return to ancient 
customs associated with animal worship. isa. ixvi. 17; 


Ezek. viii. 10; cf also 1 Kings xii. 28. 
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Tabu has some bearing on this kind of practice. 
Cf. Achan's sin, Josh. vii. 13-26; Uzzah's death 
for touching the ark, 1 Chron. xiii. 10,and 2 Sam. vi; 
Uzzieh's leprosy, acting as priest, 2 Chron. xxvi. 160s 3% 


Jonathan cursed for eating honey, Sam.xiv. 26ff. 
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APPENDIX V 
WALLIS' "MISHPAT" THEORY 


It is not possible to say just what "mishpat" meant 
at any definite period. The word is translated "justice" 
an Ampoe VW. 7, 26; xa. 12. But the conception of ab- 
stract justice had not yet attached to the term as may 
be seen from uses in regard to other peoples’ "mishpat". 
Probably the real significance is to be sought in the 
early identification of ethics with tribal or national 
custom. In the case of Israel such concepts came to 
have real ethical content, largely through the efforts of 
the prophets who by force of their own character and mes- 
sage demanded that the people should rise to the higher 
level of interpretation and experience. 

Although Wallis works the theory too hard, it will 
help us to understand the prophetic struggle to bear in 
mind several facts to which he calls attention in "The 
Struggle for Justice" and "A Sociological Study of the 
Bible." 


First, The Israelites. 

"Before invading tue land of Canaan the Israelites 
were a nomadic, or wandering people, whose home was in the 
wilderness of Arabia." (Quoting from Doughty) "The no- 
mad tribes we have seen to be commonwealths of brethern. 
Their justice is such that in the opinion of the next 
governed countries the Arabs of the wilderness are the 


justest of mortals." 
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"The great ideal of the wandering social community, 
then, is that of justice and brotherhood....To use a 
modern expression, church and state were one and the same 
in the Israelite community....The whole message of Amos 
can be condensed into a well-known exhortation, 'Let 
Justice roll down as waters.'" Another highland prophet 
says, "What doth Yahweh require of thee, but to do justice, 
and to love kindness, and to walk humbly with thy God?" 
(Micah vi. 8) 


Second, The Amorites. 

"The Amorites having lived in the land of Canaan 
for many generations...had but little in common with the 
invading Israelites." The Amorites had a much more de- 
veloped social life than the Israelites: private property, 
sale, mortgage, foreclosure, commerce, and capital. And 
very significantly, they had a "baal" system which extended 
from the husband and owner up through the social and politi- 


cal organization to the gods. 


Third, The Hebrew Nation. 

The Hebrew nation was a union of these two peoples of 
which the Amorites furnished the larger number, but to 
which the highland Israelites gave the monarchy, and in- 
correctly, the name, Israel, and with the monarchy came the 


deity Yahweh, with his simple and higher ideals. 


Fourth, The Struggle for Justice. 


Inevitably as the monarchy extended its boundaries 
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to include more of the Amorites, not only did the baal 
idea become more of a majority opinion but the political 
exigencies brought alliance with the ideas of Canaanite 
state-craft which involved lower ethics and the loose 
morals of baalism. 

George Adam Smith calis the prophets the "stormy 
petrels" of this conflict, and they were more. They 
were the champions of "Yahweh of old" in the new environ- 
ment. They had the high honor of showing what Yahweh 
of the nomad signified for the more complex relationships 
of an advancing civilization. They took their primitive 
Yahwehism into a larger life and application. With few 
exceptions the great prophets were of the nomad strain of 


the Hebrew nation. 
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APPENDIX VI 
DID JESUS CONTRIBUTE ANYTHING TO THE IDEA 
OF GOD? f 

A peculiar situation has arisen in the treatment 
of Christian history. Two classes of people are trying 
to separate Christianity entirely from Jesus. Some 
twenty years ago a group of scholars of whom Wrede became 
the chief spokesman defended the thesis that the Christiani- 
ty of today did not originate with Jesus, but with Paul 
(either to his crecit or blame). Their teachings are 
based: first, on a study limiting the sources of informa- 
tion about Jesus ideas to the words of Jesus found in 
the ee nhiae, Second, on the supposition that the 
Christology of Paul (unintentionally) was mythological, 
in that he had a presupposition as to what the Christ was 
and was to do, and that unintentionally when wrought up 
by stress of soul at the time of his "conversion" he 
transferred bodily his preconceived notions to Jesus as 
the Christ of his expectations. Hence according to Wrede, 
"St. Paul is not the theological expounder and successor 
of Jesus, but the real creator of Christian theology, and 
this theology was in no way determined by the life work 
and life picture of Jesus. The ideas, therefore, whose 
influence in the history of Christienity have been the 
deepest and most wide reaching, owe their existence to the 
Apostle.....St. Paul was thus the second founder of Christian- 


ity and, as compared with Jesus, exercised beyond all doubt 
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the stronger, not the better influence, end through long 
stretches of history he has thrust that greater Person, 
whom he meant only to serve, utterly into the background." 
(Jones: New Testament in the Twentieth Century, p. 40) 

This argument is based mainly on two premises: 

First, Paul knew little or nothing and cared as little 
about the details of Jesus' career on earth. Second, The 
Synoptic Gospels and the Epistles of Paul are essentially 
so different that it is nearly impossible to hold that 
St. Paul was in any real sense a follower of Jesus as set 
forth in the Gospels. 

As a matter of fact, Paul was more interested in the 
risen Christ than he was in the Jesus who conducted a brief 
ministry in Palestine, but it is not true thet he cared 
little and knew a minimum about that Jesus. He could not 
have written the Epistles as they are without some knowledge 
and loyalty, nor can we explain his motive for persecuting 
the Christians in the first place and his missionary ca- 
reer for the remainder of his life without the background 
of the life and teachings of Jesus. 

Furthermore, Paul is our source of information for 
the conduct of the Lord's Supper, and for most of Jesus!’ 
recorded appearances after the Resurrection. Also we find 
Paul frequently appealing to the authority of Jesus as 
final on some of his teachings, whereas on others he acknowl- 
edges that they are on his own judgment. (For further dis- 
cussion of this, see Maurice Jones:"The New Testament in 


the Twentieth Century." p. 37 ff.) 
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McGiffert: The God of the Barly Christiens 

Another angle of discussion which hes direct bearing 
on Jesus' revision of the Idea of God is found in McGiffert's 
The God of the Early Christians. He says, "The subject 
of the course is the God of the Early Christians, and as 
Jesus, though our Christienity roots itself in him, remained 
a Jew to the end, I might perhaps fairly be excused if I 
were to omit all reference to his idea of God. I shall 
confine myself to the Synoptic Jesus, and shell base what 
I have to say upon his utterarces recorded in the first 
three Gospels." (p.2)..."As it happens the picture of God 
thus reached, while considerably richer in details, is 
essentially the same as if drawn from the earlier docu- 
ments alone." (p.3) The substance of McGiffert's argument 
is that Jesus did not teach a new idea of God; he was 
subjected to the same naive and anthropomorphic views as 
his contemporary Jews as is seen in his angelology and 
demonology; he had little to say about forgiveness although 
there was much current in Jewish writings, and he did not 
go beyond his countrymen in preaching of God's love. The 
burden of the Gospel was the Kingdom of God. The term 
Father was in use in the Old Testament and in current 
Jewish writings of Jesus‘ day. 

In summary, McGiffert says in part, "His uniqueness, 
so far as his teachings go, lay not in the novelty of it, 
‘put in the insight and unerring instinct with which he 


made his own the best in the thought of his countrymen.... 
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So far as the God of the Christian is different from the 
God of the Jews, it is not due to Jesus' teaching about 
God, but to the teaching of Paul end those that came after, 
or still more to the personality of Jesus and the inter- 


pretation his followers put upon it." (p. 21) 
Klausner, Wise, The American Hebrew, et al. 


ef. Literary Digest, Jan. 16, 1926 


Recently substantially the same views have been en- 
dorsed by representative modern Jewish leaders and organs. 
Dr. Joseph Klausner, answering the question "What is Jesus 
to the Jewish Nation at the present day?" says, "Neither 
can they regard him as a lawgiver or the founder of a new 
religion; he did not even desire to be such...But Jesus is 
for the Jewish nation a great teacher of morelity and an 
artist in parable." It seems strange after nearly two 
thousand years of rejection that Jewish leaders are now 
trying to claim Jesus as their own. Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise says, "Jesus was a man, Jesus was a Jew, Jesus was 
not a Christian." And then he asks, "Shall Jews forever 
refuse to claim Jesus either because of the centuries of 
misunderstanding and Christlessness which have grown out 
of the stories touching the manner of His death or because 
Christendom is not yet become Christian?" The American 
Hebrew says that orthodox and liberal Jews alike have 
contended continuously that the teachings of Jesus are 
Jewish in content and detail. "Whole books have been 


written to parallel the Sermon on the Mount with its 
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Jewish sources. And even non-Jews are of the critical 
opinion that Jesus never intended to found a new religion, 
never intended even to create a schism in Judaism..... 

His spiritual and ethical ideals are Jewish to the core. 
These and these alone, not the person of Jesus, are perti- 
nent to the future of civilization." 


Let us grant that Jesus "did not intend to found a 


new religion" as some declare. (We will not now deal with 


the fact that one resulted because of his coming.) A 
study of Jesus' words does not make it clear that he clear- 
ly had in mind to "create a schism in Judaism", but was on 
fire to cleanse it. The fact is that the Jewish authori- 
ties of his day did not permit him to live long enough to 
do either one. 

Let us further grant that the ethical principles of 
Jesus may all be found in the Old Testament and in some 
instances closer parallels are to be had in the Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha. 

Let us also admit that we find in the New Testament 
other than the Synoptic Gospels many religious statements 
which we do not find in the words of Jesus, 

Leaving aside also the question, for the moment, as 
to the divinity of Jesus (but not accepting the "unequivo- 
cal denial of the uniqueness of Jesus"), even so we have 
not lost him as the greatest reviser of ments ideas who 
ever lived. (In fact so great that many of these "“im- 
possible" dogmas have sprung up in an effort to appraise 


him.) 
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There is something larger than words -- a dictionary 
does not make a play without a Shakespeare, and a philo- 
sophy does not create character without a life. It is 
legitimate in making an estimate of the person and work 
of Jesus to take into account the results which flowed 
from his life -- provided they are ethically in line with 
his character as known. This is what the New Testament 


writers after the Synoptics were trying to do. 
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APPENDIX VII 
FATHERHOOD OF GOD 


(A few illustrative passages from the Old Testament) 


"Father to Israel", Jer. xxxl. 9. 
"Ye (Israel) shall call me My Father", Jer, idiv I9y & 
"If I am a father", Mal. i. 6. 
"Everlasting Father", Isa. ix. 6. 
"For thou art our Father", Isa ixiii. 16: ixiv. &. 
"Father of the fatherless", Ps. lxviii. 5. 
"Like as a father pitieth his children, so the 
Berd. ~.*; Pe, 0111. 13. 
"Thou art my Father", Pe. Ixxzie. 26. 


"Reproveth, even as a father the son", Prov. iii. 12 


As applied to God, Father is not a frequent term in 
the Old Testament, whereas, in the new it is the descrip- 
tive term as used by Jesus and his followers. 


(As used by Jesus in the Synoptics.) 


"I thank thee, O Father", Matt. xi. 25. 

"Even so Father it seemeth good to thee", Matt. xi. 26 
"No man knoweth the Son save the Father", Matt. xi. 27 
"Baptizing in the name of the Father", Matt. xxviii. 19 
"Abba Father, all things are possible", Mark xiv. 36 


“Tf son shall ask bread of father" etc., Luke xi. 11 
"Parable of the Prodigal Son, Luke xv. 


"Father, remove this cup from me", Luke xxii. 42 
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"Father, forgive them", Luke xxiii. 34. 

"My Father", Matt. vii. 21; xi. 27; Luke x. 22; 
Matt. xv. 13; xvii. 2=3;> xviii. 10,19; xviii.35; 
Mawe. Zk. 255 | axivi., 36:> xxv. 34: 
Matt. xxvi. 29,39,42,53. 

"Him will I confess before the Father", Matt. x. 32-33. 


(See concordance for many more.) 
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APPENDIX VIII 
DEISSMAN ON THE CULT OF JESUS CHRIST 


"Jesus himself founded no new cult; he had brought 
the new age. But even during His earthly life His person 
had been the center of attraction to His faithful followers: 
His great consciousness of His own personality had exerted 
a selective and combining influence upon men. The real 
cult of Christ, however, arose out of the mysteries of the 
apostles' Haster experiences. Though the torches of 
exact scholarship are powerless to penetrate the sacred 
twilight of those mysteries, and to analyze all that is 
ancient and mysterious into crystal-clear phenomene self- 
evident to the modern mind, we have displayed to us in 
the beginnings of the cult of Jesus an example, probably 
unigue in ancient religious history, of the rise of a new 
cult. Apart from the real intrinsic worth of the apostles! 
piety, the new cult was distinguished from all others by 
the circumstance that the central figure did not remain 
veiled in the mist of mythology, but had been personally 
known to most of the sharers of the cult? as a man of 
flesh and blood, and was daily present to them in a liv- 
ing stream of tradition conveying His imperishable and 


incomparable sayings. " 


1. Several hundred eyewitnesses were still alive , 
between 50 and 60 A.D. (1 Cor. xv.6) 
(Deissman: St. Paul: A Study in Social and Religious 


History, pp. 116,ff.) 
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